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Week Ending Friday, May 26, 2000 


— at a Reception for 


resentative Joseph M. Hoeffel 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


May 19, 2000 


Thank you, Joe. Thank you for inviting me 
here, giving me some ‘thing to do so I didn’t 
have to do the wash this afternoon. [Laugh- 
ter) Marcel, I thought you did a great job. 
Thank you for your le ade ership of our party. 
I thank Chaka Fattah, my good friend. We 
just came from his district where we did an 
education event. And I want to thank Ron 
Klink for joining us today and for making this 
race for the United States Senate. If he gets 
enough funding to get his me ssage out, | pre- 
dict to you he’ Il win. And I hope you'll help 
him do it. Thank you, Ron. 

I'd like to thank all the other candidates 
and legislators and other officials who are 
here. My good friend Marge Mezvinsky, 
thank her for coming here. Marjorie is—our 
children are good friends, and so we always 
have something besides politics to talk about. 
There have been occasions in the last 8 years 
when that’s been a great blessing, I might 
add. [Laughter] 

I am glad to be here for Joe. I was glad 
to have a lunch in city hall earlier for the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. You may know that if we pick up 
about five seats, we'll be in the majority. And 
if we hold the seats that represent swing dis- 
tricts like this one, we will almost certainly 
do that, because we’re bound to win more 
than five. We just have to hold what we have 
as well. 

And I want to just make a couple of points 
here. First of all, I appreciate what he said 
about working. My big problem is not that 
I don’t have anything to do, it’s that I can’t 
bear to go to sleep now, because I realize 
I've just got about 8 months left, and I want 
to get the most out of every day. But yester- 
day we signed a bill that you were very much 
involved in, a historic piece of legislation to 


open trade with Africa and the Caribbean 
Basin. To be—if they do things that will help 
educate their people and give them healthy 
children, and to do more to help our ne igh- 
bors in the Caribbean and Central America 
and in Africa—a truly historic piece of legis- 
lation. 





And we signed another good bill earlier 
in this session to lift the earnings limit for 
Social Security retirees, so once you become 
eligible to draw, you can go on and earn all 
the money you want to. And that will become 
increasingly important when all the baby 
boom generation reaches retirement. And 
under present projections, there will only be 
two people working for every one person 
drawing Social Security. So we're actually ca- 
pable of doing things, even in this partisan 
election year atmosphere. 

But I think that how much we get done 
at the end of the year depends in part on 
whether I’m modestly successful—as Joe 
said, we tend to be—in the budget process, 
but also in part on what the American people 
are telling their Representatives in Congress 
about this election season. 





And I'll be quite brief, because I realize 
I’m sort of preaching to the choir here—if 
you weren't for him, you wouldn't be here. 
And our friends in the press will say I came 
here and we raised money, so they probably 
won't give my arguments out for him. And 
that’s not a criticism, there’s only so much 
they can report. But I think it’s important 
that you understand that for me, as someone 
who is not a candidate, but is still a citizen, 
I consider the election of 2000 as important 
as the election in 1992 or 1996. And I want 
you to understand why. 

In 1992 the people took a chance on me 
and Al Gore. You all heard then-President 
Bush refer to me as the Governor of a small 
southern State. I was so dumb and inexperi- 
enced, I thought it was a compliment. 
[Laughter] And I still do. 
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But anyway, you took a chance on me. I 
said, “Look, we've got to have a different eco- 
nomic policy. We've got to have a different 
crime policy. We've got to have a different 
welfare policy. We've got to get really serious 
about education. But we've got to get the 
economy going again or the rest of this stuff 
won't amount to anything, we'll just all be 
up here making speeches about it.” 

And so the people of America and the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and, overwhelmingly, the 
people of Philadelphia and surround took a 
chance on us. And then we had some very 
tough decisions. The budget, the vote 
Marjorie cast, legendary around here—I got 
tickled the other day, Hillary and I were with 
somebody, some politic: al expert, who said, 

“You know, if it weren’t for your first 2 years, 
you'd have the highest approval ratings in 
history.” I said, “Yeah, and if it weren't for 
my first 2 years where my approval ratings 
went down because we made the hard, right 
decisions, the last 6 years wouldn’t have oc- 
curred.” 

I say that to make this point. What's that 
got to do with Joe and this election year? 
The issue before the American people is not 
whether we will change. We will. Things are 
changing too much for us, there is no such 
thing as a stand pat, status quo. That’s not 
the issue. The issue before the American 
people is how we will change, and whether 
we decide that our main mission is to make 
the most of this magic moment of prosperity. 

What are we going to do with the longest 
economic expansion in history? What are we 
going to do with the fact that crime is down 
for 8 years in a row? What are we going to 
do with the fact that welfare rolls have been 
cut in half? What are we going to do with 
the fact that we have a mechanism for giving 
our children health insurance, and we’ve im- 
munized 90 percent of them for the first time 
in history? What are we going to do with the 
fact that we’ve set aside more land in the 
continental United States than any adminis- 
tration in history, except those of the two 
Roosevelts? What does all this mean? What 
do we propose to do with it? 

My strong belief is that we should use this 
moment to take on the remaining big chal- 
lenges facing the country, because that's the 
way we can build the future of our dreams 





for our kids. And that means we have to keep 
changing, but we have to keep going in the 
same direction. And that’s why Joe’s election 
matters a lot to me, because I think he rep- 
resents what I believe is the right direction. 

And it’s important to me that all of you 
understand that while I am immensely grati- 
fied by the support I have received from peo- 
ple all across America, and especially here— 
which has been unbelievable here—the 
things that have happened have happened 
because we had a good team, not just be- 
cause I was President, and they've happened 
because we did the right things. And there- 
fore, it’s real important, I will say again. 

In many ways, we are being tested as se- 
verely in 2000 as we were in 1992. You know, 
when people feel a sense of desperation and 
they think the wheel is running off, it doesn’t 
take all that much courage to change. I was 
the beneficiary of a difficult situation, and 
the people said, “Well, he may be the Gov- 
ernor of a small southern State; he may be 
a little young; he may be a little of this; I 
haven't voted for a Democrat in a long time, 
but he does seem to have thought through 
this matter; he does seem to have some idea 
about what should be done about the econ- 
omy. I think we'll take a chance on him.” 

Now, because we’ve had 8 good years, 
we've got young multimillionaires now who 
have never been involved in the stock market 
that didn’t grow like crazy; who have no 
memory of what it was like when we quad- 
rupled the debt in 12 years and had a $300 
billion annual deficit. And it is very important 
that people understand what this election is 
about. 

There may be people up there that think 
you couldn’t mess this economy up if you 
had ev ery effort to do so. I don’ t agree with 
that. So I think it’s important that Joe be 
reelected because he represents not only— 
he’s a good man with good ideas, but he has 
the right ideas. You heard him say—I think 
we ought to have a targeted tax cut to help 
families with their most pressing needs: with 
college education for their kids; long-term 
care for parents and disabled family mem- 
bers; with child care for those who need that. 
But I don’t think we ought to have an across- 
the-board tax cut that’s so big that it will put 
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us back into deficits. We just shouldn’t do 
it. We shouldn’t do it. 

On the other hand, I think we ought to 
keep investing in education, but I think we 
ought to invest in what will bring results and 
not just have money untied to results. Let 
me give you an example. In 1996 the Con- 
gress voted for a request I had to require 
all the States to identify the schools that were 
not learning—not producing kids that knew 
what they were supposed to know, failing 
schools, schools that were low performers— 
and then to develop strategies to do some- 
thing about it. 

I have been trying for 2 years now to go 
to the next step and say, “You ought to end 
social promotion and require people to turn 
these schools around or shut them down. But 
we should provide funding for after-school 
programs, for summer school programs, for 
mentoring programs, and programs to help 
turn these schools around.” Now, let me just 
give you one example. 

Kentucky set up a system like this. In 1996 
they identified 170 low performing schools 
or failing schools. Within 2 years 91 percent 
of the schools were off the list. I was in such 
a school, where over two-thirds of the chil- 
dren were eligible for free or reduced 
lunches; where within 4 years—listen to 
this—an elementary school—within 4 years 
this school, which had been miserably failing, 
produced the following results: They went 
from 12 percent of the kids reading at or 
above grade level to 57 percent; they went 
from 5 percent of the kids doing math at or 
above grade level to 70 percent; they went 
from zero percent of the kids doing science 
at or above grade level to 64 percent—within 
4 years. Why? Because they had a system, 
and because they held the kids to high stand- 
ards, and because they believed they could 
all learn, and because we put teachers in the 
classrooms to make the classes smaller and 
gave them the money for after-school and 
summer school programs. 

Now, why am I telling you this? Because 
beginning with the Presidential campaigns 
and going down to the congressional cam- 
paigns, if you listen to the rhetoric of both 
parties, everyone sounds like they're saying 
the same things today—we want high stand- 
ards; we want accountability; we want results; 
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we've got to support education—but there 
is a practical difference. We're for putting 
100,000 teachers into the schools to make 
the classes smaller because that works: 
they're not for doing that. We're for helping 
cities like Philadelphia, where the average 
school building is 65 years old, build or mod- 
ernize schools. We're for helping these 
schools where there are more kids in house- 
trailers than in the school building, build new 
schools. They're not for doing that. We be- 
lieve that we ought to specifically fund after- 
school programs for every child who needs 
it. They think that we ought to just bundle 
up the money and send it down to the States 
and hope it all comes out right. 

And they've accused me of trying to be 
America’s principal; that’s not true. We have 
eliminated, this Democratic administration 
has eliminated, two-thirds of all the regula- 
tions that were imposed on schools, school 
districts, and States when I became Presi- 
dent. We've cut more regulations than any 
administration in modern history. But we 
have not given up requirements based on 
what local educators and research say works. 
And so there’s a big difference. 

I think he’s right about that. We agree 
about that. But I’m not going to have a vote 
in Congress in 2001. It’s important that he 
does. And it’s important you understand the 
differences from top to bottom, in economic 
and education and all these other policies. 

But that’s what I want you to think about. 
We can win the Senate if Ron can get enough 
money. We can win the House. We can win 
the White House. But the people have to 
decide what the election is about. 

You think about this. There’s a lot of 
things—if somebody says, “Well what kind 
of car are you going to buy?” the first thing 
you have to ask yourself is, what kind of car 
do you need? And then you say, well, what 
kind of car will you want? And then you say, 
well, can I afford that car? [Laughter] Then 
after you ask those questions, it more or less 
answers the beginning question, right? Who 
are you going to vote for for President? Well, 
what do you think the election’s about? What 
do you want for your country? Can you afford 
what they're promising? What are the con- 
sequences? 
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If you ask the right questions, they get you 
the answer where you start. The same thing 
for Congress. If somebody asks you why you 
came here today, you say, “Because I like 
my Congressman; he’s a good man. He’s at- 
tentive to his duties. He’s got the right ideas. 
He'll change in the right way. And I do not 
want to see America or our State or this con- 
gressional district blow the best chance we 
have ever had to build the future 
dreams for our children.” 

Thank you very much. 


of our 


Note: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom A at the Wyndham Franklin 
Plaza Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Marcel 
Groen, chairman, Montgomery C Jounty, PA, 
Democratic Committee; and former Re »presenta- 
tive Marjorie Margolies-Mezvinsky. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Statement on Assistance To Support 
Efforts To Stabilize the Situation in 
Sierra Leone 

May 19, 2000 


I have authorized the Department of De- 
fense to provide up to $20 million in defense 
goods and services to support efforts by the 
United Nations and other international 
forces to stabilize the situation in Sierra 
Leone. This assistance, which we will provide 
on a nonreimbursable basis, will include mili- 
tary transport, supplies, equipment, and serv- 
ices, so the international community has the 

capabilities it urgently needs. 

Our African and other partners have taken 
a stand to restore peace and hope to Sierra 
Leone; we will stand with them. Sierra 
Leone’s people have suffered far too much 
for far too long, and they need immediate 
assistance to prevent a return to full-scale 
civil war. We have a genuine opportunity to 
make a difference, to give them a chance for 
a better future, and to aid the cause of sta- 
bility and democracy in Africa. We will do 
what is necessary for Sierra Leone so the 
international community can get the job 
done. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Dinner in 
Chicago, Illinois 

May 19, 2000 


Thank you very much. Senator Durbin, 
thank you for those wonderful remarks and 
for your friendship. I want to begin by joining 
everyone else in thanking Fred and Ken for 
opening their beautiful home. I don’t know 
what to make of Torricelli’s remark about the 
concrete. [Laughter] Since I’m the only guy 
here that’s not running for anything, I’m 
probably the only person to get away with 
cracking a joke about it, but I’m going to 
let it go, anyway. [Laughter] 

I will say this, Senator Torricelli, in your 
shameless pander to Mayor Daley—{laugh- 
ter|—referring to Chicago as the greatest city 
in America, I took the precaution of sending 
a note to the people who tape all my remarks 
to make sure we delete that so it can’t be 
played in Newark the next time you run for 
election. [Laughter] And I might say, I got 
the mayor to approve of that before I did 
it. [Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you, I am so proud 
to be here with these members of our Senate 
caucus and with our candidate. I want to 
thank all the host committee, not just Fred 
and Ken, but Joe and Yvonne, Lou and Bette. 
And I thank you, Joe Cari, for the work you 
do for our party every day. I could talk all 
night long just about the ‘people who have 
been introduced tonight. 

Tom Daschle is an extraordinary leader 
and one of the best people I think I've ever 
known. I'll never forget going to the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota 
with him. The night before we went to visit 
Mount Rushmore, and I told him, I said, 
“Tom, you win six Senate seats and we'll put 
your face up there, too.” [Laughter] 

Senator Torricelli has really been—you 
can tell just from the way he spoke up here 
tonight that he’s so laid back and passive, it’s 
amazing—{laughter]. I can’t thank him 


enough for pushing all this. 

I thank my good friend Carl Levin, who’s 
here from Michigan, one of the States where 
I think we'll win a Senate seat, and he'll have 
a genuine partner after this election. And 
Senator Bayh, who, like me, was a Governor, 
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and we served together many years. I was 
once the youngest Governor in America; 
then he got elected. [Laughter] I've spent 
the last 10 years overcoming my resent- 
ment—|laughter|—and I’ve about got it 
done. 

And my friend Tom Harkin. You know, 
it’s funny to think, sometimes when people 
are in elections together, as we were in 1992, 
you never know how it comes out. And I real- 
ly—all my life I will think one of the best 
things about my campaign in 1992 was that 
I had the honor of running with Tom Harkin. 
He is a magnificent human being, and I love 
him like a brother. And he has been kind 
and generous and steadfast to me from the 
moment that election was over, and I will 
never forget it. And I thank you, sir. 

I want to thank Speaker Madigan for help- 
ing all these people—what most State Gov- 
ernments think of the interior branch of our 
national system of Government. And I, too, 
want to thank Mayor Daley for his friendship 
and support, for letting me borrow his broth- 
er to be Commerce Secretary. [Laughter] 

And I want to thank Tom Carper for run- 
ning for the Senate. Tom Carper and I have 
been friends for many years. When I was a 
Governor and he was in the House, we 
worked on the first round of serious welfare 
reform, years and years ago—12 years ago 
now. And I can tell you—Senator Bayh, who 
also served with him, would echo this—there 
is not a more respected Governor in the 
United States than Tom Carper. He has a 
fabulous record in education and a terrific 
record in all things related to family policy. 

One of the things I sought to do in 92 
was to prove that the Democratic Party was 
both pro-work and pro-family. And when I 
talk about what we’ve tried to achieve around 
the country, Governor Carper is exhibit A. 
And he’s generally thought to be the most 
likely democratic pickup in the entire United 
States, not because he has a weak oppo- 
nent—his opponent is the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee—but because he is such a good man 
and such a great leader. And I thank you 
for running. We need you, and I’m going to 
be glad when you get there. 

I was making a list here to give you some 
feel for this. If we pick up six House seats, 
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we win the House. And because there are 
more House Members, it’s generally consid- 
ered easier to do than to pick up six Senate 
seats. But I think it’s quite likely. There are 
eight or nine States in which we have a legiti- 
mate chance of winning a Senate seat. I be- 
lieve there are probably only two States in 
which the Republicans—given what I think 
will be a highly competitive election for 
President—will have a chance to win. And 
if I were a betting person, I would bet that 
they would not pick up more than one. So 
this is a realistic possibility. 

You heard them talking about the stakes, 
and they couldn’t be clearer, whether it 
comes to confirming judges or ratifying for- 
eign policy decisions. I'll just give you one 
example. Normally, in national elections, for- 
eign policy doesn’ t play such a big role if both 

candidates for President, for example, cross 
some threshold of acceptability. 

But there is—I’m grateful, for example, 
that both the Vice President and Governor 
Bush supported my position on China and 
supported the position of the Senate Demo- 
crats on continuing our mission in Kosovo. 

But there is an issue in which the majority 
of Senate Republicans and the Presidential 
nominee apparently are in agreement that, 
I think, has such enormous consequences for 
the American people that I hope it will be 
hotly debated and thoroughly debated in this 
election. And that is whether we should con- 
tinue our historic commitment to reducing 
the nuclear threat. When the Senate voted 
to reject the Comprehensive Test Ban Trea- 

ty, it sent a shock wave through the world. 
No one could believe that America, which 
had consistently led the way, through Repub- 
lican and Democrat administrations alike, 
was walking away from a test ban treaty 
which I was the first head of state in the 
world to sign. And the conventional quick 
analysis was, well, this is all just politics, you 
know, it’s election year—or it was almost 
election year. They just wanted to kind of 
pop Bill Clinton. 

If you talk to these Senators here, they will 
tell you a different story. They do not believe 
in the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. And 
apparently, that is going to be the position 
of their nominee and their platform. And I 
can just tell you that this is a big deal. I have 
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spent a lot of time in the last 7’ years trying 
to get an indefinite extension of the treaty 
which commits countries that sign it not to 
proliferate nuclear weapons or materials 
which can be used to make nuclear weapons; 
trying to get the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion ratified; trying to strengthen the Biologi- 
cal Weapons Convention. 

I believe that in the years ahead, the threat 
of a nuclear war which hung over us in the 
cold war between Russia and the United 
States will probably continue to abate, unless 
something really dumb is done. But there 
will be more challenges from other countries 
who think, well, we need nuclear weapons 
to prove we are somebody, or because there 
is somebody we feel thre vatened by and 
they're trying to develop it. 

And I have worked with this enough now 
to know that unless you have very, very so- 
phisticated systems, the chance of an acci- 
dental launch is not insignificant, and the 
chance that conflicts between countries will 


spin out of control is always there. One of 


the reasons I went to India and Pakistan was 
to try to do whatever I could to minimize 
the chances that they would allow their con- 
flict to escalate to the point when somebody, 
on impulse or fear, might launch a nuclear 
weapon. So this is a huge issue. 

And I guess one of the things—people al- 
ways ask me, “What have you learned as 
President?” One of the things I’ve learned 
out of many is that the Senate matters even 
more than I thought it did when I showed 
up in Washington. It really matters, every 
single vote. And one of the things that I hope 
will happen this year—if you'll forgive me, 
I won't give you a whoop-de-do speech to- 
night, because I know I'm preaching to the 
saved, as we Say at home. [Laughter] But one 
of the things that I hope will happen this 
year is that we will actually have an honest 
debate on the future of America and that 
we'll ask the right question. And I think the 
right question is, what are we going to do 
with this magic moment of prosperity and 
improvement in our social condition and, at 
least in this moment, the absence of a searing 
domestic crisis or external threat? 

And I believe the character of a nation and 
the wisdom and judgment of a nation can 
be tested just as much at a time like this 
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as in adversity. You know, if we all had our 
backs against the wall, we’d know what to 
do. Now we have to decide. And we have 
the option not to decide and just drift. It 
would be a terrible mistake. So I hope you 
will think about that. 

And I would just like to just very briefly 
say a couple of things about it. When I was 
running for President in 1992, and beginning 
in "91, I knew I had to make a good showing 
in Illinois because Illinois and Michigan were 
the first big elections after Super Tuesday. 
Back then, Super Tuesday was a southern 
deal, and I figured I'd do pretty well. And 
it was, like, not a fair fight, and so I did pretty 
well, because I was the only guy from my 
part of the country running. And I'd been 
hanging around down there a long time. 
[Laughter] 

So I came to Illinois, and I came to Chi- 
cago, which is my wife’s hometown. And I 
sought out a lot of friends I had here—mostly 
in the African-American community—who 
were born in Arkansas—there were more 
here than anybody knew. I might have gotten 
the nomination uncontested if anybody knew 
how many African-Americans in Illinois were 
born in Arkansas. And a lot of you helped 
me. So I feel a special gratitude to you. 

And I remember when President® Bush 
referred to me as the Governor of a small 
southern State. You know, I was so naive, 
I thought it was a compliment. [Laughter] 
And [ still do. 

But to be fair, we knew what the deal was 
then. The country was in trouble. The econ- 
omy was down; the deficit was exploding; we 
quadruple od the debt in 12 years. As the Vice 
President used to say on the campaign trail, 
“Everything that should be down was up; ev- 
erything that should be up was down.” And 
the people took a chance on me because they 
knew we had to do something, and I seemed 
like I had thought about it. And I had. 

Now, the test this year is more difficult, 
because we have to decide what to do with 
our prosperity. And there’s not a person in 
this room tonight over 30 years of age that 
hasn’t made at least one mistake in your 
life—not because things were going so badly 
but because things were going well in your 


* White House correction. 
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life, and you didn’t think you had to con- 
centrate. There is not a person here that can’t 
recall at least some personal or business error 
you made at some point in your life, large 
or small, because you thought there were no 
consequences to the moment. 

Now, I’m not running for anything, but I 

can tell you something. There is a big con- 

sequence to this moment. Because we have 
not had a chance like this to build a future 
of our dreams for our kids in a long time. 
And Id like to see this election run on the 
premise that we're not going to try to tear 
everybody down, that beth the candidates for 
President are honorable and mean what they 
say. But they have to mean everything they 
say. You've got to take what you said in the 
primary and what you said in the—({laugh- 
ter|—but they mean what they say. 

And if you look at it, it’s pre tty clear what 
the choices are. There is a huge difference 
in economic policy, which the Senate will 
have to vote on. We favor—starting with our 
nominee, the Vice President, all the way 
down the line—an economic program that 
has a tax cut for the American people tar- 
geted to what we need, but one that we can 
afford and still pay the debt down and have 
enough money to invest in children and edu- 
cation and science and technology and the 
things we need to be doing as a country. 

And I think that’s important, because pay- 
ing the debt down is one reason that interest 
rates and inflation haven’t exploded as we 
have the longest economic expansion in his- 
tory. And I think it’s progressive social policy 
to keep getting this country out of debt be- 
cause it keeps interest rates lower and 
spreads economic benefits. 

They favor a tax cut that will exceed a tril- 
lion dollars over 10 years. And if you put that 
with their Social Security proposal, which 
would cost another $800 billion, and their 
defense proposals, which are about, I don’t 
know, probably $200 billion more than ours, 
it means the country will go back into debt. 
And you have to assume—again, we don’t 
have to criticize people; just assume every- 
body is honorable and they intend to do what 
they say. 

So you have to decide whether you would 
like to go back to a version of the economic 
policy that existed before I took office, or 





whether you would like to continue to 
change, but to build on what has produced 
the prosperity the last 8 years. This is a huge 
decision. And no amount of papering it over 
and talking about it can obscure the fact that 
every time an American votes for Congress, 
for Senate, or for President, that is one of 
the decisions that that voter is making. And 
you need to talk about that. 

We're making decisions about what to do 
with the aging of America and basically, how 
to deal with Medicare and Social Security 
when all the baby boomers retire and there 
are only two people working for every one 
person drawing funds out of those programs. 
We believe that we can make Medicare more 
competitive, but we’re not willing to bank- 
rupt the hospitals and the other providers, 
and we think there ought to be a prescription 
drug benefit for seniors and that every senior 
that needs it ought to be able to buy it. That’s 
what we believe. 

They ‘believe that we should cut the ben- 
efit off at 150 percent of poverty. Now, the 
problem with doing that is that half the sen- 
iors that need it make more money than that. 
And if you're living on $15,000 a year—which 
is more than 150 percent of poverty—and 
you get $300, $400, $500 drug bills a month 
to stay alive, pretty soon you've got to decide 
whether you want to eat or have your drugs. 
So there’s a difference there. 

On Social Security, it would take me all 
night long to go through the differences; but 
let me tell you, I’ve spent years studying this. 
There is a proble m there. The system—if we 
don’t do anything, the system ‘will run out 
of money in about 37 years. And it will start 
costing us more before that, in terms of fore- 
gone opportunities. And that’s in spite of the 
fact that ever since 1983, we’ve been col- 
lecting more in Social Security than we're 
paying out. 

Now, they believe the system could be par- 
tially privatized because the markets out- 
perform Government bonds ard give every- 
body back 2 percent of their payroll to invest 
if they're under a certain age, guarantee ev- 
erybody else the benefits in the conventional 
system. Sounds reasonable. They say, “Well, 
we want to get higher rates of return, and 
we want to let ordinary people, including 
poor people paying Social Security, have a 
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chance to create wealth.” I think that’s im- 
portant. Those objectives are worthy. 

Here’s the problem. If you do that, the 
system is going to run out of money in 2037 
anyway; if you start taking out more money 
right now, you have to put in $800 million, 
at least, over the next 10 years, to keep it 
from going broke just to pay the people you 
promised to pay. And if you put that with 
a $1.3 trillion tax cut, you're broke again; the 
Government is broke again; we're back in 
trouble again. 

What we believe is—at least I think most 
of these Senators do, and I know what the 
Vice President believes is—since the Social 
Security surplus that’s been coming in since 
83, that you ve paid in your taxes, is respon- 
sible for a lot aoe decline in the debt, we 
ought to take that portion of our declining 
interest rate requirements caused by your 
Social Security taxes and put the savings into 
the Trust Fund. That will take it out to 2057, 
beyond the life of the baby boom generation. 

Then I believe that there are ways, without 
having the Government interfere with the 
market, to get the benefits of the markets 
for the Trust Fund. And what we favor— 
it’s much cheaper than their costs—is letting 
the Government or having the Government 
help lower income people have an additional 
IRA, or I call it a USA savings account, to 
invest however they want, to get into the 
market, but if they lose the money, they'll 
still have the Social Security. 

Now, you have to decide. The American 
people have to decide. This is a worthy de- 
bate, and it ought to be held. If you look 
at education, everybody says they're for edu- 
cation now. We think we ought to be mod- 
ernizing school facilities all over America like 
Mayor Daley is here in Chicago. We think 
we ought to have a no social promotion policy 
and that every kid who needs to get pre- 
school should get it, and every child who 
needs to be in an after-school program 
should have it. And we ought to have a strat- 
egy for turning around or shutting down fail- 
ing schools, and that’s what we ought to fund. 

They say they're for all that, but we 
shouldn’t really require anybody to do it 
when we give them Federal money. That’s 
like me trying to be America’s principal. You 
have to decide whether you think we're right 
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or they’re right. All I know is—I'll tell you 
this one little story. 

In 1996 I got a law through Congress say- 
ing that every State had to identify its failing 
schools and develop a strategy for turning 
them around. Kentucky adopted the most ag- 
gressive program to do it. 1 went to one of 
those schools in Owensboro, Kentucky, 2 
weeks ago. Two-thirds of the kids were on 
free or reduced lunches. Here is what has 
happened since "96—and, I might say, they 
also got some of the teachers the Democrats 
fought for to make smaller classes. 

In 96 there were 12 percent of the kids 
reading at or above grade level; today, 57 per- 
cent are. There were 5 percent of the kids 
doing math at or above grade level; today, 
70 percent are. There were zero percent of 
the kids doing science at or above grade level; 
today, 64 percent are. That grade school 
ranked 18th in the entire State of Kentucky 
with two-thirds of the kids on free or reduced 
lunches, and it was an absolute failure 4 years 
ago. Ten of the 20 schools in the State of 
Kentucky that are highest rated have half or 
more of their kids eligible for free or reduced 
lunches. Race, income, and region are not 
destiny if you have high standards in edu- 
cation. That’s what we believe. Our position 
works. So you have to decide which one you 
agree with. 

I think we ought to have HMO reform on 
Patients’ Bill of Rights. I saw what the Illinois 
Supreme Court did the other day. I don’t 
think we ought to have to wait for that. I 
think that people ought to have a right to 
see a specialist if they need it. They ought 
to have a right to go to the nearest emergency 
room. And I've been a supporter of managed 
care, and I remain a supporter of managed 
care. But I think we ought to pass a Patients’ 
Bill of Rights, and they don't. 

I think we ought to raise the minimum 
wage, and they don’t—and so does our crowd 
here. And I think we ought to do more things 
to spread the benefits of this economic revo- 
lution of ours to people in places that have 
been left behind. And we may or may not 
get a bipartisan agreement on that. But these 
are big issues. 

I could go through a lot more. I'll just 
mention one or two more. I think that—if 
you ask me what one thing I wanted for 
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America is, if I tonight got a vision from the 
good Lord, and I got a message that I had 
to leave the Earth tomorrow morning, and 
that I could not finish my term, but I could 
have one wish—not like a genie with three, 
just one—I would wish for ev erything to be 
done in this country that would heal all the 
divides of race, of religion, sexual orientation. 
That’s why we’re for hate crimes legislation, 
why we're for employment and_non- 
discrimination legislation. And they're 
against it. And I think that’s really important. 

You know, this is a smart country. Look 
at all you folks. Most of you do well, unless 
somebody puts you in jail or locks you in a 
closet. [Laughter] This is a great country. 
And if we can figure out a way to cele brate 
our diversity and reaffirm our common hu- 
manity as even more important, we're going 
to do fine. So this is a big difference; these 
are just a few things. 

On the environment, they think I did the 
wrong -thing to set aside 43 million acres, 
roadless acres, in the National Forest. The 
Audubon Society says it’s maybe the most 
important conservation move in 50 years. I 
think if they have the White House and the 
Congress, they'll reverse it next year, early 
next year. One of you mentioned it to me 
when you were going through the line to- 
night. You ask every Senator here—don’t 
take my word for this—we have fought for 
cleaner air, cleaner water, more lend set 
aside; we have proved you can grow the 
economy and improve the environment. And 
if they have the Government, they will re- 
verse a lot of our environmental gains. And 
I think this is important to point out. 

So if people ask you tomorrow why you 
showed up here tonight—and most of you 
have never met Tom Carper before—tell 
them you understand this: This is an election 
about what we're going to do with this great 
and good moment, and you’re determined 
to build a future of your dreams for your 
child and for every body’s children. 

The’ last thing I'd like to say is, I think 
it’s very important that we win the White 
House, and I think we will. But I think you, 
who have come here, there are some things 
that even you need to be reminded of about 
Vice President Gore. First of all, I am some- 
thing of an amateur historian of the Presi- 
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dency. And I've spent a lot of time since I’ve 
been President reading books not only about 
all the Presidents that we all are interested 
in but some you probably don’t know much 
about, to try to get a full, rich picture of the 
history of America. 

And I'm interested in the institution of the 
Vice Presidency. In the 19th century nobody 
paid any attention to it, in spite of the fact 
that one of our Presidents, William Henry 
Harrison, died a month after he took office; 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated; Benjamin 
Harrison was shot and died after 9 months 
of poor medical care. And still nobody paid 
any attention. If you were to come visit me 
in the Residence of the White House and 
I took you to my office, you’d see that I work 
on Ulysses Grant’s Cabinet table. And there 
are € sight drawers in this table—one for the 
President, one for the seven Cabinet mem- 
bers; no drawer for the Vice President. No- 
body paid any attention to it. 

William Mc Kinley got assassinated; he was 
shot. And we were just lucky that Theodore 
Roosevelt was a great President. Warren 
Harding had a stroke. Calvin Coolidge 
worked out okay. [Laughter] Not great, but 
okay. [Laughter] But it didn’t have anything 
to do with somebody thinking about whether 
he should be President. And Franklin 
Roosevelt, whom I think along with Lincoln 
were our two greatest Presidents, I admire 
him more than anything. But we're just lucky 
Harry Truman was a very great President. 
He did not know about the atomic bomb 
when he became President. 

Now, what’s all this got to do with this? 
President Eisenhower and _ President 
Kennedy took it more seriously and gave 
more to Richard Nixon and Lyndon Johnson 
to do, and they had more responsibility than 
their predecessors. Then when Jimmy Carter 
appointed Walter Mondale, he notched it up 
big time. And Vice President Mondale had 
lunch with the President every week, had de- 
fined responsibilities, could come to any 
meeting. And Ronald Reagan, to give credit 
where credit is due, did the same thing for 
George Bush and made him an important 
figure. 

So if you look at history, you've got—ev- 
erybody else, here’s Johnson and Nixon, 
here’s Mondale and Bush, and then here’s 
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Al Gore. He’s probably the only person in 
the history of America who has had a clearly 
discernible impact on the welfare of the 
country as Vice President. He not only cast 
the decisive vote on a number of occasions— 
from breaking the tie on the budget bill, 
which started all this stuff in ’93, to the issue 
for sensible gun control just a few weeks 
ago—he has been our leader in technology 
policy, in trying to hook up every classroom 
in the country to computers, in making sure 
that we had an E-rate so poor schools could 
afford to do it. He’s run the empowerment 
zone program, which has brought thousands 
of jobs into poor neighborhoods. He ran our 
partnership with Detroit to try to develop 
high mileage vehicles, and it won't be long 
until you'll be able to buy a car that will get 
80 miles a gallon; and a couple years after 
that, you'll be able to buy one made with 
biofuel, where the conversion ratio is a gallon 
of gasoline to make 8 gallons of that, and 
then you'll be getting 500 miles to the gallon, 
and the world will be different. And he did 
that. That’s what he did. He ran our rein- 
venting Government program that has given 
us the smallest Government in 40 years. And 
I heard all this talk about tough decisions. 
He supported me on the budget, on Bosnia, 
on Kosovo, on Haiti, on giving aid to Mexico 
when the people were 81-15 against it, on 
taking on the gun lobby and the tobacco 
lobby for the first time that any White House 
has consistently done that. And he was an 
ardent supporter of our effort to end dis- 
crimination against gays and lesbians early. 
So he has taken tough decisions. 

I want you to know this because this cam- 
paign is going to have a lot of twists and 
turns; there will be ups and downs. But he 
should be the President of the United States. 
Nobody has ever done this. 

But I will say this. He'll have a lot harder 
job unless you help us elect six Senators and 
at least six House Members. As I said, I could 
tell you a story about every one of these Sen- 
ators who’s here, and our candidate, that 
would make you feel more strongly. One of 
things I’ve learned as President is, I always 
knew the Senate was important. I admired 
the whole story of all the great Senators in 
our history and the great creators. But it’s 
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even more important than I dreamed it was 
when I became President. 

So the investment you've made tonight is 
a worthy investment. And I just hope when 
you leave here, some of what I have said has 
made an impression so that you will take 
every single, solitary opportunity you have 
between now and November to tell people 
why you came tonight, why you stand where 
you stand, and why this election is so impor- 
tant to our future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:05 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Fred Eychaner and Ken Lee; Mayor 
Richard M. Daley of Chicago, IL; event host com- 
mittee members Joe and Yvonne Stroud, Lou 
Weisbach, and Bette Cerf Hill; Joseph A. Cari, 
Jr., finance cochair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee; [Illinois House Speaker Michael J. 
Madigan; and Governors Thomas R. Carper of 
Delaware and George W. Bush of Texas. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Proclamation 7310—World Trade 
Week, 2000 
May 19, 2000 


the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The prosperity the United States enjoys 
today is due, in no small part, to our strong 
trading relationships with other nations. The 
World Trade Organization, the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement, and 270 other 
agreements have helped us to open new mar- 
kets for U.S. products and services, create 
thousands of new jobs, and keep our econ- 
omy growing without inflation. The African 
Growth and Opportunity Act and the United 
States-Caribbean Basin Trade Partnership 
Act that I signed into law this week will build 
on this progress by lowering trade barriers 
and strengthening our economic partnership 
with nations in sub-Saharan Africa and the 
Caribbean basin. 

The theme of World Trade Week this year, 
“Working the Web of Trade,” reflects the 


particular importance of the Internet as a 
new and rapidly accelerating factor in world 








trade. The Internet holds enormous com- 
mercial potential and brings extraordinary 
opportunities directly into homes and work- 
places across the United States and around 
the world. Linking businesses and consumers 
more quickly and directly than ever before, 
the worldwide web is a powerful tool, avail- 
able 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, that allows 
even the smallest company to conduct busi- 
ness on a global scale. 

My Administration has worked hard to en- 
courage America’s businesses and workers to 
embrace this worldwide web of opportunity 
and its potential to enhance productivity at 
home and access to markets abroad. By in- 
vesting in research and development, im- 
proving the quality of science and mathe- 
matics education in our schools, teaching 
workers new skills to fill jobs in the tech- 
nology sector, and keeping e-commerce fair, 
safe, and competitive, we can stimulate our 
export industries, sustain this remarkable pe- 
riod of growth and prosperity, and ensure 
America’s continued leadership in the global 
economy. 

This week, when the Congress takes up 
legislation to grant Permanent Normal Trade 
Relations status to the People’s Republic of 
China, it will have an opportunity to further 
the progress we have made in building strong 
trading relationships. PNTR for China will 
increase America’s competitiveness in the 
global marketplace, reduce tariffs, and give 
American workers and farmers unprece- 
dented access to China’s more than one bil- 
lion consumers. 

World trade, whether conducted in per- 
son, on paper, or on line; remains a corner- 
stone of American economic growth. But 
even more important, trade plays a vital role 
in improving opportunity and prosperity 
around the globe. Free and fair international 
trade is one of the most effective tools we 
have to bring people together, raise living 
standards in developed and developing na- 
tions alike, promote human dignity, and im- 
prove long-term prospects for democracy, 
stability, and world peace. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim May 21 through 
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May 27, 2000, as World Trade Week. I invite 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with events, trade shows, and edu- 
cational programs that celebrate the benefits 
of international trade to our economy and 
our world. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 23, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 20, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on May 24. 


Proclamation 7311—-Small Business 
Week, 2000 


May 19, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The men and women who own and oper- 
ate our Nation’s 25 million small businesses 
have made, and continue to make, an indis- 
pensable contribution to America’s economic 
strength and success. These entrepreneurs 
possess many of the characteristics that have 
always defined the American spirit: a fierce 
independence, an extraordinary work ethic, 
and an uncompromising commitment to 
building a better life. Taking risks to fulfill 
their dreams, they have made a profound and 
positive impact on the lives and futures of 
their fellow citizens. 

America’s small business owners represent 
more than 99 percent of all employers, and 
they employ more than half of the private 
sector workforce. They create 80 percent of 
the new jobs in our economy, and last year 
they generated 51 percent of our Nation’s 
gross national product—more than $16 tril- 
lion. Small business owners are leaders in in- 
novation, creating a wellspring of new tech- 
nology, new products, and more effective 
business processes. 
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Recognizing the important role small busi- 
nesses play in the life of our Nation and in 
the vitality of our economy, my Administra- 
tion is committed to continuing and expand- 
ing their success so that more Americans 
have the opportunity for prosperity and a se- 
cure future for themselves and their families. 
By balancing the Federal budget, we freed 
up capital for starting and expanding small 
businesses. We have put in place policies and 
programs that grant tax and regulatory relief 
and expand access to capital and overseas 
markets for small businesses. And we have 
strengthened America’s workforce through 
investment in education, 
proved benefits. 

Through the 
tion, 


training, and im- 
Small Business Administra- 
we guaranteed more than $12 billion 
in loans to nearly 50 thousand companies last 
year alone; opened the door to $4.2 billion 
in venture capital investment for 2,000 com- 
panies; and provided management and tech- 
nical assistance to more than 900,000 small 
businesses. Through our New Markets Initia- 
tive and our efforts to bridge the digital di- 
vide, my Administration is helping to create 
opportunities for small businesses by pro- 
moting public and private sector investment 
in underserved communities and expanding 
e-commerce capability. 

During Small Business Week, we salute 
America’s millions of small business owners; 
men and women of courage and initiative 
whose future is limited only by their imagina- 
tion and whose success has created better 
lives for us all. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim May 21 through 
May 27, 2000, as Small Business Week. I call 
upon government officials and all the people 
of the United States to observe this week 
with appropriate ceremonies, activities, and 
programs that celebrate the achievements of 
small business owners and encourage the de- 
velopment of new enterprises. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
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Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 
William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the 
8:45 a.m., May 23, 2000} 


Federal Register, 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
I 

fice of the Press Secretary on May 20, and it was 

published in the Federal Register on M: uy 24. 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 20, 2000 


Good morning. For the last 7 years, we’ve 
worked hard to e ahente the health and safe ty 
of the American people. Today I'd like to 
talk about new measures we're taking to save 
the lives of many thousands of men and 
women who fall victim to one of America’s 
biggest killers, sudden cardiac arrest. 

Every day—every day—more than 600 
Americans die from sudden cardiac arrest. 
In some cases, the cause is long-term coro- 
nary artery disease. In others, it can be trig- 
gered by intense emotional or physical stress 
Either way, the heart starts beating chaoti- 
cally and cannot send blood to the brain and 
other vital organs. 

The key of survival is the speed of re- 
sponse. In addition to CPR, most cardiac ar- 
rest victims need an immediate electrical 
shock to restore the heart’s normal rhythm. 
When victims receive that shock within a 
minute, there’s a 90 percent chance of resus- 
citation. W hen *n it takes 10 minutes, the odds 
fall to less than 5 percent. Keep in mind, 
in a big city with a lot of traffic, it can often 
take far more than 10 minutes for emergency 
medical technicians to arrive. 

But thanks to new devices called auto- 
mated external defibrillators, or AED’s, a 
person with moderate training can now ad- 
minister lifesaving shocks to someone in car- 
diac arrest. An AED, which is about the same 
size and price as a good laptop computer, 
uses voice commands to lead the rescuer 
through every step and delivers a shock only 
if it’s necessary. 

Mike Tighe, a public health official in Bos- 
ton, spent several years on a crusade to put 
AED’s in police cars and fire trucks. A year 
and a half ago Mr. Tighe needed an AED 
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himself. Four hours into a flight from Boston 
to Los Angeles, his arm started flailing and 
his head fell forward. A flight attendant used 
an onboard AED and saved his life. The de- 
vice had been installed on the plane only 2 
days before. : 

There are countless other stories of AED’s 
saving people’s lives. In the first 6 months 
after AED’s were installed at Chicago's 
O’Hare Airport, 9 out of 11 people who went 
into cardiac arrest were saved. In Las Vegas, 
AED’s in hotels and casinos have increased 
the survival rate from 14 percent to a remark- 
able 57 percent. Just last week a visitor here 
at the White House ‘collapsed and would 
have died if not for one of the AED’s that 
our medical unit acquired last year. 

On the basis of successes like these, it’s 
time for the National Government to help 
bring AED’s to public places all over Amer- 
ica. Today I’m pleased to announce three 
major .steps to achieve that goal. First, I’m 
directing the Department of Health and 
Human Services and the General Services 
Administration to develop guidelines for put- 
ting AED’s in all Federal buildings. To help 
with this effort, the American Heart Associa- 
tion and the American Red Cross have volun- 
teered to train Federal employees to use 
AED’s. 

Second, I’m working with Congress to 
complete a vital piece of legislation that 
would not only encourage the installation of 
AED’s in Federal buildings but also grant 
legal immunity to good Samaritans who use 
them, whether in public or private buildings. 

And third, I'm proposing a new rule that 
would require all commercial planes with at 
least one flight attendant to include an AED 
in their in-flight medical kit. 

If this entire Nation comes together to 
place AED’s in airplanes, Federal buildings, 
and other key locations, we can save more 
than 20,000 lives every single year. I expect 
there are very few people listening today who 
don’t know someone who has been struck 
down by sudden cardiac arrest. Perhaps a fa- 
ther, a great-aunt, a cherished teacher, a dear 
friend. With this new technology, we have 
the ability to turn around the odds. 

We can give average citizens the power 
to restart a heart and save a life. It is now 
our responsibility to bring this technology, 
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this modern miracle, to every community in 
America. 
Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 2:50 p.m. on 
May 19 at the Mayer Sulberger Middle School 
in Philadelphia, PA, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. 
on May 20. In his remarks, he referred to Michael 
Tighe, community affairs director, Boston Public 
Health Commission. The transcript was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
May 19 but was embargoed for release until the 
broadcast. 


Memorandum on Automated 
External Defibrillators in 
Federal Buildings 


May 19, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, the Administrator for 
General Services 


Subject: Automated External Defibrillators 
in Federal Buildings 


This country has taken many steps to try 
to reduce the number of persons who die 
each year from heart disease. Advances in 
the field of medicine and private-sector pub- 
lic education campaigns have heiped to pre- 
vent and treat heart disease, but there is 
much more work we can do. Recent studies 
estimate that more than 250,000 persons die 
each year from sudden cardiac arrest—about 
700 a day. 

The most common lethal arrhythmia re- 
sponsible for sudden cardiac arrest and col- 
lapse is ventricular fibrillation, which if treat- 
| quickly, can be reversed. By some esti- 
mates, one-quarter to one-third of people in 
sudden cardiac arrest might be saved with 
optimal emergency care. One of the most ef- 
fective ways to reduce the number of people 
who die from sudden cardiac arrest is the 
prompt intervention of defibrillation. Esti- 
mates show that for every minute that passes 
without defibrillation, a victim’s chances of 
survival decrease by seven to ten percent. 
After as little as 10 minutes, very few resus- 
citation attempts are successful. Automated 
external defibrillators (AEDs), which deliver 
a shock through the chest wall to the heart 
and enable the heart to regain its own normal 
rhythm, may be a helpful adjunct to 
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cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) and 
local Emergency Medical Services (EMS) in 
saving lives. 

Recently, private companies, local govern- 
ments, and airports have begun instituting 
programs to put AEDs into place and have 
provided training programs on how to use 
the devices for their employees. In June of 
1999, the City of Chicago put AEDs within 
a minute’s walk in airport terminals with ac- 
companying emergency medical support. In 
the first month after they were made avail- 
able, the devices saved four lives. Similar re- 
sults may be found in Las Vegas, where many 
buildings now provide AEDs. 

The Federal Government employs ap- 
proximately 1.8 million people. Many mil- 
lions more visit Federal buildings each year. 
While a number of agencies such as the De- 
partment of Transportation and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency have begun put- 
ting AEDs in some of their buildings, I be- 
lieve that we must make a more systematic 
effort to provide for the safety of Federal 
employees and the persons who visit Federal 
buildings each year. 

To that end, I direct you to report back 
to me within 120 days with guidelines on a 
program for AED placement in Federal 
buildings. These guidelines should optimize 
the use of AEDs, putting them in buildings 
and other Federal areas. These guidelines 
should include, among other issues, training 
programs in the use of cardiopulmonary re- 
suscitation (CPR) and AEDs; appropriate 
physician oversight; integration with the local 
EMS system; the use and maintenance of 
AEDs; placement of AEDs in each facility 
according to each facility's needs; response 
system activation and coordination; and legal 
issues. In creating these guidelines, you 
should cooperate and consult with interested 
parties, including other Federal agencies— 
particularly, the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, the Department of Transportation, 
and the Department of Justice—and State 
and local agencies focusing on research and 
public health, consumers, health organiza- 
tions, and academia. The plan should make 
special efforts to build on efforts of the pri- 
vate sector, including nonprofits such as the 
American Heart Association and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, through the use of public- 


private partnerships or other appropriate 
mechanisms. 

These steps, taken together, will help to 
protect the lives of Federal employees and 
the millions of other persons who visit Fed- 
eral buildings each year. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was made available by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on May 19 but 
was embargoed for release until 10:06 a.m. on 
May 20. 


Remarks to the Democratic 
Leadership Council in Hyde 
Park, New York 


May 21, 2000 


Thank you. Bill, thank you for welcoming 
me back to Hyde Park and the Roosevelt Li- 
brary. I love coming here. I’m sorry I’ve only 
come three times. And Al, thank you for your 
wonderful introduction, and to you and 
Ginger, thank you for your years of friend- 
ship. He’s very good at giving the credit to 
everybody else, but the truth is it would be 
hard to think of a single American citizen 
who, as a private citizen, has had a more posi- 
tive impact on the progress of American life 
in the last 25 years than Al From. 

I am delighted to see so many Members 
of Congress here, Members of the Senate 
and the House; the Governor; present and 
former members of the administration. Mack 
McLarty was Chief of Staff when we did four 
big DLC things. We did the economic plan, 
the Brady bill, family leave law, and NAFTA. 
Somebody said, Mack, the other day—I saw 
a commentator; Hillary and I were watching 
the commentators—“You know, if it hadn’t 
been for his first 2 years, Bill Clinton’s ap- 
proval ratings would be the highest ever re- 
corded.” And Hillary looked at me, and she 
said, “If it hadn’t been for the first 2 years 
when you made all the unpopular decisions, 
the next 6 years would not have happened.” 
[Laughter] 

Mayor Brown, we’re-glad to see you here. 
And my Mayor, Mayor Williams, thank you. 
And thank all of you for being here and for 
what you're about to do. 

Franklin Roosevelt said he often came 
back to Hyde Park because it gave him, 
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quote, “a chance to think quietly about the 
country as a whole, and to see it in a long- 
range perspective.” That’s what you're being 
asked to do. 

I've often, in quiet moments at the White 
House, thought about my predecessors, the 
ones that succeeded, the ones who didn’t, 
why they did. Roosevelt had what Justice 
Holmes called a first-class temperament, a 
lot of personal courage, a good mind, and 
a great attitude. He had a good time being 
President, even in difficult times. And he 
learned to have a good time in the midst of 
almost constant personal pain. 

It’s worth remembering that life’s suc- 
cesses are a curious blend of what you make 
happen and what happens to you, the gifts 
God gives you and what you do with them. 
But today I want to focus on the fact that 
he was always interested in ideas. 

I read the other day Frances Perkins’ won- 
derful book about her lifetime friendship 
with Roosevelt. You know she was the first 
woman in the Cabinet; she served as Sec- 
retary of Labor the entire time President 
Roosevelt was in office. She kept trying to 
quit, and he wouldn't let her. And if you read 
this book, at the end you get some sense just 
in the curious, wonderful relationship be- 
tween these two remarkable people that he 
had some sense of his own mortality. She 
kept trying to leave, and he kept trying to 
get her to hold on to the end. And then, of 
course, he died shortly after being reelected 
to his fourth term. 

But through this whole thing, you get this 
sense that from the time she was a young 
social worker and he was a young State Sen- 
ator, when he still had full use of his physical 
facilities—and played a pretty good game of 
golf, I might add—that they had this magical 
chemistry born of the fact ‘that even though 
they were different people from different 
worlds in the beginning, with very different 
positions on certain issues, they both under- 
stood that public service was something that 
you weren't supposed to covet for the power 
but something you wanted to do so you could 
help other people, and that ideas mattered. 

So you come here today to think about 
where we are and where we ought to go and 
what the long-range challenges are. And Al’s 
already said a lot of what I want to say, but 
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I want to say some of the things he said and 
tie it back to what we did in New Orleans 
in 1990, because I believe that thinking is 
a big and often underutilized part of success 
in public life. [Laughter] And I think ideas 
matter. 

Let me say that sometime into my first 
term, maybe 1995 or something, a distin- 
guished scholar whom I at that time had 
never met, and who at that time was at Syra- 
cuse—I believe he’s at Harvard now—named 
Thomas North Patterson—no, Thomas 
Patterson—I can’t remember what his mid- 
dle name was—anyway, he wrote this article 
and he said, “Contrary to the popular belief 
that most politicians are congenitally dis- 
honest, most people do what they say they're 
going to do when they get elected.” And if 
you look at the history of Presidents, most 
of them do what they say they're going to 
do. And when they don’t, it’s usually because 
something has really changed, and we’re glad 
they didn’t. 

We're glad Franklin Roosevelt didn’t bal- 
ance the budget, because if he had, under 
those circumstances, it would have been 
worse. Abraham Lincoln promised not to 
free the slaves. We're glad he broke that 
commitment. But, by and large, if you look 
at the whole history of American public life, 
when a President runs for office and says, 
“Vote for me, this is what I want to do,” they 
pretty well do that. Or they at least get caught 
trying to do it. 

And one of the things that really has meant 
the most to me, of all the things I’ve read— 
and I’ve read a lot a stuff, I just as soon not 
have in the last 8 years—{laughter|—was 
Patterson said that by 1995, our administra- 
tion had already kept a higher percentage of 
its commitments to the American people 
than the previous five Presidents. And we 
had made more commitments. 

And the point I want to make today to 
emphasize the importance of what it is you’re 





‘about to do is that the reason that was pos- 


sible is, I had thought a lot about that—what 
I would do. And I had thought with many 
of you—with Bruce and Will and Rob and 
the whole DLC crowd, and a lot of you that 
were going to these meetings back in the 
eighties and the nineties—so that when I an- 
nounced for President, I did it not because 
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I wanted to get out of what I was doing— 
I was actually happier than I had ever been 
with my work as Governor and with my situa- 
tion at home in Arkansas—but because I 
thought something needed to be done, and 
I had thought a lot about it. And this New 
Orleans Declaration had a lot to do with it. 

So the first thing I want to say to you is, 
you cannot possibly overestimate the impor- 
tance of what you're here to do if you do 
it in all seriousness. 

Let’s just look at New Orleans. We met 
in New Orleans in 1990. As Al said, the times 
were different. The economy was bad; the 
deficit was high; the debt had exploded; all 
the social conditions were worsening. And 
Washington seemed to be stuck in a kind of 
ideological trench warfare, where the Repub- 
licans said that Government was the prob- 
lem, and we said that it was the solution. And 
we always had to have a false choice: You 
had to choose the economy or the environ- 
ment; you had to choose impoverishment or 
entitlement; you had to choose business or 
labor. 

And most of us, many of the DLC peo- 
ple—this is one of the reasons the DLC suc- 
ceeded, by the way—is that we had people 
who were in politics in Washington and out 
in the country, and a lot of our people in 
Washington spent a lot of time in the coun- 
try, and we realized that no one else in the 
world thought about things or experienced 
things in the way the Washington media and 
political establishment talked about issues 
and that we didn’t agree with all these false 
choices. 

And so in New Orleans 10 years ago we 
set out to say and to outline w hat we believed 
ought to be done. Our approach came to be 
known as the Third Way. But basically, it was 
rooted in common sense, a common devotion 
to our party’s oldest values, and a common 
vision of the new era in which we were living. 

In 1992 the American people gave us a 
chance to put our ideas into action. And we 
have done our best to do that, working across 
party lines where possible, and where bitter 
partisanship forced it, going alone. 

In New Orleans—let’s just look at some 
of the things we said in New Orleans, as 
against some of the things that Al has already 
mentioned. This is what the New Orleans 
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Declaration said: We believe the Democratic 
Party's fundamental mission is to expand op- 
portunity, not Government; that economic 
growth is a prerequisite for expanding oppor- 
tunity for everyone; and that the way to build 
America’s economic security is to invest in 
the skills and ingenuity of our people and 
to expand trade, not restrict it. 

Now, these ideas were all turned into ac- 
tion in the ’93 economic plan, in the "97 Bal- 
anced Budget Act, in the Telecommuni- 
cations Act, in our commitment to science 
and technological research, in our education 
budget—we doubled investment for edu- 
cation and training even as we were reducing 
the deficit, and we emphasized results and 
proven strategies. We very nearly opened the 
doors of college to all Americans. We had 
300 trade agreements. Those ideas put into 
action have given us those 21,615,000 jobs 
and the lowest unemployment rate in 30 
years and the highest homeownership ever 
and the longest economic expansion in his- 
tory. And the Government—Al is continuing 
to shrink it—is now the smallest it has been 
since 1958. 

We said we believe the purpose of social 
welfare is to bring the poor into the Nation’s 
economic mainstream, not to maintain them 
independent. That idea turned into action 
through the expansion of the earned-income 
tax credit, the Vice President's empower- 
ment zone program and welfare reform has 
given us the smallest welfare rolls in absolute 
numbers in 32 years, a 20-year low in the 
poverty rate, the lowest single-parent house- 
hold poverty rate in 46 years while we fought 
and succeeded in maintaining health and nu- 
trition benefits for poor children and increas- 
ing our investment in child care and trans- 
portation for lower income workers. 

We said we believed in, quote, “preventing 
crime and punishing criminals, not explaining 
away their behavior.” That idea was turned 
into action through the crime bill, which gave 
us 100,000 police, an assault weapons ban, 
and through the passage of the Brady law 
which has kept a half a million felons, fugi- 
tives, and stalkers from getting handguns. 
That’s given us the lowest crime rate in 25 
years, the lowest homicide rate in 30 years, 
and a 35 percent reduction in gun crime 
since 1993. 
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We said we believe in the politics of inclu- 
sion, in the protection of civil rights, and the 


broad movement of minorities into the 
American economic and cultural main- 
stream. That idea, turned into action, has 


given us the lowest African-American and 
Hispanic unemployment rates ever recorded, 
record numbers of minority-owned busi- 
nesses, vigorous enforcement of civil rights, 
and the widest participation of minorities in 
the Federal Government at high levels and 
in the Federal judiciary in American history. 


We said we believe in the imperative of 


work and the importance of family. I could 
give you lots of examples of that, but if you 
just take the family and medical leave law, 
the first bill I signed, vetoed by the previous 
administration, 21 million- -plus Americans 
have taken some time off when a baby is born 
or a parent is sick. And they said it would 
wreck the economy. Well, 21 million families 
are stronger, and so is the American econ- 
omy. The idea was right in the New Orleans 
Declaration. 

We said we believe American citizenship 
entails responsibility as well as rights, and we 
mean to ask citizens to give something back 
to their community. That idea, turned into 
action, has led to a whole series of remark- 
able partnerships. The Welfare to Work Part- 
nership, for example, has led to 12,000 com- 
panies to voluntarily commit to hire now 
something like 400,000 people off the wel- 
fare rolls. The Vice President's partnership 
with the auto companies and the auto work- 
ers has led to this whole effort to develop 
the next generation vehicle, which already 
has prototypes that will be on the market 
within 2 years—60, 70, 80 miles a gallon. 

The partnership we had with the enter- 
tainment industry led to the passage of the 
V-chip requirement and rating systems for 
movies, television programs, and video 
games. And most of all, of course, it led to 
AmeriCorps, which now has permitted over 
150,000 young Americans to serve in their 
communities. We had more people in 
AmeriCorps in 5 years than the Peace Corps 
did in its first 20 years of existence because 
of the idea that the DLC relentlessly ad- 
vanced. 

We said we believed, quote, “the U.S 
must remain energetically engaged in the 
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worldwide struggle for individual liberty, 
human rights, and prosperity, not retreat 
from the world.” That idea, turned into ac- 
tion, has given us a stronger and expanded 
NATO, new initiatives against terrorism and 
weapons of mass destruction, progress on 
peace in Northern Ireland and the Middle 
East, forceful stands against ethnic cleansing 
in Bosnia and Kosovo, and new initiatives to 
expand trade and advance democracy in Afri- 
ca, the Caribbean Basin, Latin America, and 
the Asian-Pacific region. 

In short, because of the work done in New 
Orleans and the fact that the American peo- 
ple gave us a chance 2 years later to test it, 
we have proven that ideas matter and that 
for the decade of the nineties our ideas were 
the right ones. They have put the Democratic 
Party at the vital center of American life, and 
inspired the rise of new progressive govern- 
ments throughout Europe and the industri- 
alized world. Indeed, I’m going to be meet- 
ing with many of these leaders next month 
in Berlin—people all over the world now who 
have seen what happened here, taken ideas 
seriously, and want to see what they can do 
to lift their people and make them a part 
of the new information age of globalization. 

And most important of all, these ideas put 
into action have brought our country into a 
moment of unparalleled prosperity and 
promise. Now, I think we have a rare oppor- 
tunity to identify and move on the big, long- 
term challenges the country faces in the new 
century 
a little of your own medicine—has both the 
opportunity and the responsibility to’ put 
forth a declaration here which will guide our 
party and should guide our Nation for the 
next 10 years. 

That’s your task—what is the New Demo- 
cratic agenda for the 21st century? Here’s 
what I think it ought to say. First, we will 
keep the economy strong by paying down the 
debt, maintaining our lead in science and 
technology, and extending our economic 
benefits to people and places left behind, 
opening new markets and closing the invest- 
ment and digital divide. 

Second, we will lift up all working families 
out of poverty, ending child poverty by in- 
creasing the EITC, the minimum wage, our 
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support for child care, housing, and transpor- 
tation, and for responsible fatherhood. 

Third, we will make sure every child starts 
school ready to learn, graduates ready to suc- 
ceed, has the chance to go to college by in- 
vesting more in education and demanding 
more of all the participants in our education 
process, and by opening college access to ev- 
eryone by making tuition deductible. 

Fourth, we will enable Americans to suc- 
ceed at work and at home with more support 
for child care, expanding opportunity for 
health care coverage, passing a Patients’ Bill 
of Rights, and providing middle class families 
tax relief to educate their kids, take care of 
them through child care, take care of their 
parents if they need long-term care. 

Fifth, we will make America the safest big 
Nation on Earth, with more police, more 
prevention, more prosecutors, and more ef- 
fective measures to keep guns away from 
children and criminals. 

Sixth, we will meet the challenge of the 
aging of America by extending the life of So- 
cial Security, strengthening and modernizing 
Medicare with a prescription drug benefit, 
and providing a tax cut for long-term care, 
and helping working families to establish 
their own retirement accounts so that more 
Americans have a chance to create wealth. 

Next, we will reverse the course of climate 
change while enhancing rather than eroding 
economic growth with new technologies and 
new sources of alternative energy. 

Let me just say, when I went back and 
read the New Orleans Declaration, the one 
thing I wish we’d made more of is the envi- 
ronment, because we have now proved you 
can growth the economy and improve the en- 
vironment. And this is a much more impor- 
tant issue now than it was 10 years ago be- 
cause of the global impacts of climate 
change. We must address this. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress here will tell you that a huge 
portion of decisionmakers in our country and 
throughout the world—and most troubling, 
in some of the biggest developing nations— 
still believe you cannot have economic 
growth unless you pour more greenhouse 
gases into the atmosphere. 

Just like these big ideas helped us back 
in 1990, there is nothing so dangerous as for 


a people to be in the grip of a big idea that 
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is no longer true. It was once true that you 
had to put more greenhouse gases into the 
atmosphere to grow the economy, to build 
a middle class, make a country rich. It is not 
true anymore. And there are all kinds of 
manifestations of this. 

The assault that the other party is making 
on my decision to set aside the roadless acres 
in the National Forests—the Audubon Soci- 
ety says it’s the most important conservation 
measure in the last 50 years. It’s just a—[ap- 
plause). 

I say that not—the applause is nice, but 
that’s not the point I’m trying to make here. 
The point I’m trying to make is that good 
people will continue to make bad decisions 
if they're in the grip of a wrong idea. This 
is not simply a case of interest groups fighting 
each other. This is really a question of wheth- 
er we have honestly come to terms with what 
the facts are, what the evidence shows about 
the way economies can and, indeed, should 
work. 

And there’s no way in the world we'll be 
able to convince our friends in India or 
China, which over the next 30 years will be- 
come bigger emitters of greenhouse gases 
than we are, that they can take a different 
path to development and that we’re not try- 
ing to keep them poor, unless we can dem- 
onstrate that we have let this idea go and 
that we have evidence that a different way 
will work. 

You can’t expect any of these Members 
of Congress who come from rural districts 
that have a lot of poor people or that rely 
on agriculture to take different approaches 
unless there is a specific, clear, meaningful 
alternative that they can embrace. 

So I’m sort of off the script here, but this 
is a big deal. We need more of our people— 
every one of our people, we need to know 
what the facts are here. We need to know 
what can we really get out of automobile and 
truck mileage; how realistic is it to have alter- 
native sources of fuel; what can you get if 
you build all new houses and office buildings 
with glass that lets in more heat and light— 
lets in more light and keeps out more heat 
and cold. We need to know these things. 

This is something that most of you nor- 
mally wouldn’t think of as something that an 
elected official needs to know. We need to 
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know this. This is a huge, huge issue. And 
we will not be able to convince either our 
own people or, even more importantly, de- 
veloping countries who are our partners 
around the world, unless we have the evi- 
dence in hand and we understand the argu- 
ment. 

Next, we will keep working to build one 
America at home, to make a strength of our 
diversity so that other nations can be inspired 
to overcome their own ethnic and religious 
tensions. For me, that means passing the 
“Employment Non-Discrimination Act,” the 
hate crimes bill, and expanding national serv- 
ice. I meet with these AmeriCorps kids ev- 
erywhere I go, and the thing they say over 
and over and over again is that this gave me 
a chance to see how different people live, 
to see how much we have in common as 
human beings, and understand just what it 
means to be an American citizen at the dawn 
of a new century. 

And last, we will continue to lead the world 
away from terror, weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and destructive ethnic, racial, and reli- 
gious conflicts, toward greater cooperation 
and shared peace and prosperity. 

That’s what this vote about China is all 
about. Yes, it’s a good economic deal. China 
has agreed to open its markets. I just 
stopped, when I got out of the airplane here, 
before I drove up here, there were a few 
hundred people at the airport. So I went over 
and shook hands and said hello to all the chil- 
dren. And this guy says, “You really think 
this China thing is a good deal?” I said, “Yes, 
it is; I do.” [Laughter] And he said, “Why?” 
And I said, “Well, in the first place, we've 
been calling it a trade agreement, and it 
isn’t.” I said, “You know, when I made the 
agreement with Mexico and Canada, it was 
a trade agreement. So I got a few things, and 
I had to give up a few things.” I said, “This 
is a membership agreement. All we give 
them is membership, and they do all the mar- 
ket opening. And that’s their dues for mem- 
bership in this world organization.” 

That’s why, in narrow self-interested 
terms, it’s a 100-to-nothing deal not only 
from the United States but for anybody else 
who lets the Chinese—votes to let the Chi- 
nese into the WTO. But even though, for 
me, the economic choice is clear, I have to 
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tell you, far, far more important to me are 
the moral and national security arguments. 
I looked at all those kids in that crowd today 
I was shaking hands with, and I was re- 
minded again that we fought three wars in 
Asia in the last half of the 20th century and 
that we have a chance to build a different 
future. Not a guarantee but a chance. 

Yes, China is still a one-party state, re- 
stricting rights of free speech and religious 
expression, doing things from time to time 
that frustrate us and even anger us. But by 
forcing China to slash subsidies and tariffs 
that protect inefficient industries, which the 
Communist Party has long used to exercise 
day-to-day control, by letting our high-tech 
companies in to bring the Internet and the 
information revolution to China, we will be 
unleashing forces that no totalitarian oper- 
ation rooted in the last century's industrial 
society can control. 

Two years ago there were 2 million Inter- 
net users in China; last year there were 9 
million; this year there are something over 
20 million. At some point there will be over 
100 million, and at some point, some thresh- 
old that no one can identify with precision 
will be crossed, and it will be a very different 
world. 

And I think it is worth also pointing out 
that the more China operates within rule- 
based systems, with us and with other coun- 
tries, the more likely they are to see the ben- 
efit of the rule of law and the more likely 
that benefit is to flow down to ordinary peo- 
ple in those 900,000 villages where they're 
already electing their mayors and in other 
places. So this is very important. 

I think it is quite interesting that the peo- 
ple who hope we will beat this next week 
in China are the ultraconservatives in the 
military and the state-owned industries. And 
quite interesting that people who have been 
persecuted in China and other places, by and 
large, want us to adopt this, want us to vote 
yes on PNTR. 

Martin Lee, the head of the democracy 
movement in Hong Kong, came all the way 
over here to ask Congress to vote for this. 
This is a man who cannot, himself, go to 
China; a man who has never met Zhu Rongji; 
a man who is still considered persona non 
grata. But he said to me, he said, “You know, 
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we've got to back the reformers in China. 
We've got to get them into a system where 
there is rule of law. We have got to move 
this way.” This is the next big step. “All the 
human rights activists in America are, I 
think,” he said, “blinded by their opposition 
to things that have happened in the past and 
may be happening now, instead of thinking 
about what is most likely to change China 
in the future.” 

The new President of Taiwan supports us 
letting China into the WTO and America ex- 
tending PNTR. And yesterday the Dalai 
Lama, a man who has undergone literally 
decades of frustration in his dealings with 
China, strongly endorsed PNTR with China. 

So this is a big deal to me, beyond the 
obvious economic benefits which make it 
easier for some Members and others to vote 
for because of the economic makeup of their 
districts. You have to understand that by far 
the bigger issue is, what can we do to pro- 
mote human rights; what can we do to pro- 
mote the rule of law; what can we do to mini- 
mize the chances that there will be another 
war in Asia in our lifetime or in our children’s 
lifetime? To me, that is what is at issue. 

So that’s my pitch here. What you're about 
to do is really important. I've told you the 
kinds of things that I hope you'll do. But 
those of you out here listening to me will 
have a bigger role than me in the next 10 
years of America if you just remember what 
I did with that New Orleans Declaration 
today and every specific thing that I could 
cite to you that grew right out of that. It really 
matters whether you think and whether you 
put your feelings into organized fashion and 
whether that then organizes the process for 
developing specific policies. 

The New Orleans Declaration is largely re- 
sponsible for the success we have enjoyed 
in the last 8 years, because it gave us a plat- 
form on which to stand and a framework 
from which to work. 

You've got a lot of really creative people 
here. I could cite a thousand examples, but 
I want to just mention two or three to give 
you an illustration of how we got started, 
partly on what we did. You remember 
Franklin Roosevelt, one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of his New Deal was that he essentially 
took social welfare progress that had been 
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made in various States and went national 
with it, especially in New York, which is one 
way Frances Perkins got to be Secretary of 
Labor. 

But Marc Pacheco back there from Massa- 
chusetts, the State Senator, sponsored a pro- 
gram to give medical students and other 
health professionals academic credit for pro- 
viding primary and preventive health services 
to underserved people. Should we do more 
in our public health clinics like that? Mayor 
Webb negotiated a contract with the teachers 
unions in his city to give an incentive to 
teachers to improve academic performance. 
Michael Thurmond, his Georgia labor com- 
mission has taken absent fathers who weren’t 
supporting their children and giving them 
training and jobs and values of responsible 
fatherhood. And now 84 percent of those fa- 
thers are working and supporting their chil- 
dren. That’s a huge deal. Shouldn’t we go 
national with that? These. are the kinds of 
things that I hope you will think about. 

There’s just one other thing I want to say. 
I didn’t do this by myself. If it hadn’t been 
for the Members of Congress here who have 
helped me, I couldn’t have done it. If it 
hadn’t been for the members of the adminis- 
tration, past and present, I couldn’t have 
done it. If it hadn’t been for the DLC, with 
its constant idea machine and Al From con- 
stantly harping on me not to abandon the 
reformist path—{laughter|—I couldn't have 
done it. If it hadn’t been for Al Gore, I 
couldn’t have done it. 

And I just want to—I have said this in 
other places, but I have—I believe I have 
a good grasp on the institution of the Vice 
Presidency, and I can tell you it is my judg- 
ment that he has had far more positive im- 
pact in practical ways on the way the Amer- 
ican people live as Vice President than any 
other person as Vice President in the history 
of the Nation by a good long ways. 

He managed the empowerment zones pro- 
gram. He managed our administration’s posi- 
tion on the Telecomminications Act, which 
had two important features. One, it was pro- 
competition; we didn’t give into the monop- 
oly forces, and there are now hundreds of 
thousands of jobs that have been created, 
mostly in companies that didn’t even exist 
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in 1996, because we stood firm for competi- 
tion. And we got the E-rate, which is now 
providing $2.2 billion a year so that poor 
schools and libraries and hospitals can hook 
up to the Internet. 

Second, he managed our positions, many 
of them on the environment, including the 
partnership for new generation vehicles, 
which I mentioned, and the climate change. 

Third, he ran the RIGO program, which 
many of you were involved in, which in addi- 
tion to reducing the size of Government, has 


dramatically improved the performance of 


many agencies, expanding health care for 
children and parents of working families, and 
the mental health parity issue, and the father- 
hood initiative. 

He cast the deciding vote on the economic 
plan and on the gun safety legislation in the 
Senate, and on every tough decision I had 
to make, from Haiti to Bosnia to Kosovo to 
loaning money to Mexico—now, there was 
a winner. The day I made that decision, there 
was a poll that said, by 81-15, the people 
didn’t want me to do it. To taking on the 
gun issue and tobacco issue, to lobbying for 
NASA at the beginning and now all the calls 
he’s made on China PNTR at the end, he’s 
been there. 

So I wanted to say that because we did 
this together. And that’s the last thought I'll 
leave you with. Roosevelt loved ideas, had 
good ideas, but he had a first-class tempera- 
ment, and he had a good time, and he en- 
joyed working with people. So you guys have 
got to keep working together. We've got to 
get behind all of our crowd; we've got to work 
to win elections. But afterward, remember, 
this document is a big deal. 

Some day somebody will write a whole 
book on how this New Orleans Declaration 
was the foundation of the success of the last 
8 years. That’s what what you do at Hyde 
Park ought to be. And if you do it, you will 
change America forever for the better. And 
what happens in 2000 fundamentally is just 
as important as what happened in ’92 and 
96, because what a country does with its 
prosperity is just as stern a test of its char- 
acter and vision and wisdom as what it does 
when its back is against the wall. 

I’ve done everything I could to turn the 
ship of state around. Now you've got to make 
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sure that it keeps sailing in the right direc- 
tion. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. at the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Presidential Library. 
In his remarks, he referred to former Ambassador 
William J. vanden Heuvel, president, Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt Institute; Al From, president, 
Democratic Leadership Council, and his wife, 
Ginger; Gov. George E. Pataki of New York; 
Mayor Anthony A. Williams of Washington, DC; 
Mayor Lee P. Brown of Houston, TX; Hong Kong 
Democratic Party Chair Martin Lee; Prime 
Minister Zhu Rongji of China; President Chen 
Shui-bian of Taiwan; Mayor Wellington E. Webb 
of Denver, CO; and Georgia Department of 
Labor Commissioner Michael L. Thurmond. 


Remarks at a Welcoming Ceremony 
for President Thabo Mbeki of South 
Africa 


May 22. 2000 


President Mbeki, Mrs. Mbeki, distin- 
guished members of the South African dele- 
gation, we welcome you back to America and 
to the White House, where we hope, despite 
the rain, you feel our warm welcome and you 
feel very much at home. 

Sometimes the most important history is 
made quietly. Last June was such a day, when 
the people in townships in South Africa wait- 
ed patiently in long lines to vote for President 
Mbeki, to elect him the new President of 
South Africa, and complete the first transi- 
tion from one democratic government to an- 
other. 

It reminded us that-for all the setbacks, 
the 1990’s were a time of extraordinary lib- 
eration for humankind, with democracy 
spreading to more people in 1999 than it did 
in 1989, the year the Iron Curtain came 
down. 

President Mbeki, you embody both the 
courage of the long struggle that brought de- 
mocracy to South Africa and the vision now 
needed to define South Africa’s critical role 
in the new century. You are leading your na- 
tion and an entire continent forward, sup- 
porting peacemaking and peacekeeping, 
fighting against poverty and illiteracy and for 
economic opportunity. 
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Our nations have drawn closer together 
over the last few years, thanks in no small 
part to the remarkable work that you and 
Vice President Gore have done together to 
deepen our ties. Today we will move forward 
on many fronts, fighting common threats and 
removing barriers to trade and investment. 
Last Thursday I was proud to sign into law 
a bill that will build commerce and invest- 
ment between us and many other nations in 
Africa and the Caribbean region. 

As I said in South Africa in 1998, I believe 
in Africa’s future, in its progress and its 
promise. Just one small example, last year 
three of the world’s five fastest growing 
economies were in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Of course, terrible problems remain in the 
Horn of Africa, where a senseless war is again 
claiming new victims; in the Congo and 
Zimbabwe and Sierra Leone, in Angola, and 
across the continent, where so many millions 
are too burdened by debt and so many inno- 
cents are dying of AIDS, TB, and malaria. 
These are hard challenges without easy an- 
swers, and they will test our partnership. But 
that is what partners are for, to solve big 
problems together. 

The United States can and must work with 
South Africa and all our friends in Africa to 
fight poverty, disease, war, famine, and flood. 
We do so because it is right and because it 
is in our interests. If we want a world of rising 
growth and expanding markets, a world in 
which our security is not threatened by the 
spread of armed conflict, a world in which 
bitter ethnic and religious differences are re- 
solved by force of argument, not force of 
arms, a world in which terrorists and crimi- 
nals have no place to hide, a world in which 
economic activity does not destroy the nat- 
ural environment for our children, a world 
in which children are healthy and go to 
school and don’t die of AIDS in the streets 
or fight in wars, then we must be involved 
in Africa. 

That is why we have passed the Africa 
trade bill, why we support debt relief for the 
poorest countries, why we have been working 
to recognize AIDS as a security threat to the 
United States, and why we have moved to 
make critical drugs available at affordable 
prices and to lead an international effort to 
develop vaccines for AIDS, TB, and malaria. 
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A few weeks ago, President Mbeki an- 
nounced a new coat of arms for South Africa. 
The motto of the coat of arms, written in 
an ancient African language, means, “people 
who are different join together.” That senti- 
ment strikes close to the heart of what it 
means to be an American, as well as a South 
African. And it concisely summarizes our goal 
today and for the future, advancing a partner- 
ship between two nations that will always be 
different but are joined together by a pro- 
found commitment to freedom and to our 
common humanity. 

We welcome you here, Mr. President, and 
we look forward to working with you. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:18 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House, where President 
Mbeki was accorded a formal welcome with full 
military honors. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to President Mbeki’s wife, Zanele. The 
President also referred to Public Law 106-200, 
the Trade and Development Act of 2000. The 
transcript released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of the President 
Mbeki. 


Exchange With Reporters Following 
the Welcoming Ceremony for 
President Mbeki 


May 22, 2000 


HIV/AIDS Pharmaceuticals 


Q. President Mbeki, do you think your 
government could be doing more to dis- 
tribute the medicines for AIDS in South Afri- 
ca? 

President Mbeki. We are discussing that 
now with the U.N. aides and the WHO. Our 
Health Minister has just come back from Ge- 
neva. We want to look at all of those things 
so that we can move more effectively against 
AIDS. 

Q. Is it true that you don’t consider AZT 
necessarily a good drug in fighting it? 

President Mbeki. I’ye never said that. 

Q. How does that come about? 

President Mbeki. Pure invention. Pure 
invention. 

Q. So your position is what, now? 

President Mbeki. I’ve never said that. No, 
what was said with regard to the anti- 
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retrovirus is that we need to ensure that we 
are able to cope with dispensing. Because the 
WHO says when you dispense them, you've 
got to have a strong enough me sdical infra- 
structure because of the potential toxicities 
and counterindications. 

You need to be able to supervise the pa- 
tients close. But no, no, no—so that’s why 
it’s in the aftermath of the announcement 
that the pharmaceuticals were reducing the 
prices. When we sent our Health Minister 
to Geneva to talk with the WHO—so that 
we see how to respond to that. No, no, it 
said that there’s a lot of stuff that’s been writ- 
ten which is not true. 

Q. Mr. President, we were asking Presi- 
dent Mbeki if he could do more to distribute 
the drugs that fight AIDS in South Africa. 
Do you think he could do more? 

President Clinton. Well, we've got to get 
them to him. He’s got to be able to afford 
them. And that’s what my Executive order 
was about. And you've got these five big 
pharmaceutical companies now who said 
they're going to help, and I think we’re— 
you know, in the next couple of months, we'll 
see if we really can get a break for him. But 
I’m very encouraged by what those pharma- 
ceutical companies said. 

And then, of course, if the Congress will 
pass my tax proposal to give a big tax credit 
to them to develop these vaccines, I think 
that will make a big difference. 

Q. So you think it’s a question of money 
and not his belief in the drugs? 

President Clinton. Yes, I think—there 
are some drugs out there now; we need to 
get them out there at affordable prices, and 
then we need to develop the vaccines. And 
I think we'll be able to do it. 


Permanent Normal Trade Relations With 
China 
Q. How close are you on China? 
President Clinton. Well, I’m hopeful. But 
we're making progress. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 10:35 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
President Mbeki referred to Minister of Health 
Manto Tshabalala-Msimang of South Africa; and 
WHO, the World Health Organization. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
exchange. 
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Proclamation 7312—National 
Maritime Day, 2000 
May 22, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans have always looked to the sea 
as a source of prosperity and security. Bound- 
ed by two oceans and the Gulf of Mexico, 
with the Great Lakes, the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway, scores of harbors, ports, and inlets, 
and thousands of miles of inland river shore- 
lines, our Nation has been blessed with an 
unparalleled means of moving passengers 
and freight, protecting our freedom, and 
linking our citizens with the world. 

Today, 95 percent of our imports and ex- 
ports are moved by water—more than one 
billion metric tons of cargo—and our water- 
ways currently handle 140 million passengers 
a year. Our domestic fleet is one of our most 
productive and cost-effective modes of trans- 
portation, nent 24 percent of the Nation’s 
cargo at less than 2 percent of America’s total 
freight cost. The men and women of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine and the thousands of other 
workers in our Nation’s maritime industry 
have made immeasurable contributions to 
our economic strength, standard of living, 
and leadership in the global marketplace. 

The U.S. Merchant Marine plays an equal- 
ly important role in maintaining our national 
security. In times of conflict or crisis, the 
Armed Forces rely upon the Merchant Ma- 
rine’s sealift capability to transport critically 
needed equipment and supplies. Time and 
again, American mariners have demonstrated 
their willingness and ability to meet often 
daunting challenges. From World War II to 
Korea to Vietnam, from Desert Storm to the 
Balkans and in numerous incidents in be- 
tween, the U.S. Merchant Marine has re- 
sponded with courage, patriotism, and 
steadfast devotion to duty. : 

The 21st century will hold new challenges 
for our maritime industry, including an an- 
ticipated doubling of cargo and passenger 
traffic in the next two decades. If we are to 
meet those challenges, we must maintain a 
robust U.S.-flag fleet, crewed by American 
mariners. Last September, the Secretary of 
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Transportation presented to the Congress a 
blueprint for modernizing our Marine Trans- 
portation System—the waterways, ports, rail- 
ways, and roads that move people and goods 
to, from, and on the water. We must build 
more and better ships, modernize our ship- 
yards, create deeper ports for today’s ever 
larger containerships and ocean liners, and 
maintain a skilled maritime workforce. We 
must also ensure that local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies, the U.S. military, the maritime 
industry, shippers, labor unions, environ- 
mental groups, and other concerned organi- 
zations work in partnership to carry out this 
blueprint. 

As we celebrate National Maritime Day 
this year, we also mark the 50th anniversary 
of the U.S. Maritime Administration. 
Throughout the past five decades, the dedi- 
cated men and women of this agency have 
worked to improve the competitiveness of 
our maritime industry in world markets and 
to strengthen our ability to respond swiftly 
and effectively in times of crisis. On behalf 
of a grateful Nation, I salute these out- 
standing public servants for their commit- 
ment to the U.S. Merchant Marine and to 
the shipbuilding, repair services, ports, and 
intermodal water and land transportation sys- 
tems they need to function efficiently. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
U.S. Merchant Marine to our Nation’s pros- 
perity and security, the Congress, by a joint 
resolution approved May 20, 1933, has des- 
ignated May 22 of each year as “National 
Maritime Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its appropriate ob- 
servance. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 22, 2000, as Na- 
tional Maritime Day. I urge all Americans 
to observe this day with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities and by dis- 
playing the flag of the United States in their 
homes and in their communities. I also re- 
quest that all merchant ships sailing under 
the American flag dress ship on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of May, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
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the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 25, 2000) 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 26. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Chile-United States 
Agreement on Social Security With 
Documentation 


May 22, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 233(e)(1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1977 (Public Law 95- 
216, 42 U.S.C. 433(e)(1)) (the “Act’’), I trans- 
mit herewith the Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Chile on Social Security, which consists 
of two separate instruments: a principal 
agreement and an administrative arrange- 
ment. The Agreement was signed at Santiago 
on February 16, 2000. 

The United States-Chilean Agreement is 
similar in objective to the social security 
agreements already in force between the 
United States and Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. Such bilateral 
agreements provide for limited coordination 
between the United States and foreign social 
security systems to eliminate dual social secu- 
rity coverage and taxation, and to help pre- 
vent the loss of benefit protection that can 
occur when workers divide their careers be- 
tween two countries. The United States- 
Chilean Agreement contains all provisions 
mandated by section 233 and other provi- 
sions that I deem appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of section 233, pursuant to sec- 
tion 233(c)(4) of the Act. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a report prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Administration explaining the key 
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points of the Agreement, along with a para- 
graph-by-paragraph explanation of the provi- 
sions of the principal agreement and the re- 
lated administrative arrangement. Annexed 
to this report is the report required by sec- 
tion 233(e)(1) of the Social Security Act, a 
report on the effect of the Agreement on in- 
come and expenditures of the U.S. Social Se- 
curity program and the number of individuals 
affected by the Agreement. The Department 
of State and the Social Security Administra- 
tion have recommended the Agreement and 
related documents to me. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 22, 2000. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the South Korea- 
United States Agreement on Social 
Security With Documentation 

May 22, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 233(e)(1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1977 (Public Law 95- 
216, 42 U.S.C. 433(e)(1)) (the “Act’”), I trans- 
mit herewith the Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Korea on Social Security, which consists 
of two separate instruments: a principal 
agreement and an administrative arrange- 
ment. The Agreement was signed at Wash- 
ington on March 13, 2000. 

The United States-Korean Agreement is 
similar in objective to the social security 
agreements already in force with Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom. Such bilateral agreements provide for 
limited coordination between the United 
States and foreign social security systems to 
eliminate dual social security coverage and 
taxation and to help prevent the loss of ben- 
efit protection that can occur when workers 
divide their careers between two countries. 
The United States-Korean Agreement con- 
tains all provisions mandated by section 233 
and other provisions that I deem appropriate 
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to carry out the purposes of section 233, pur- 
suant to section 233(c)(4) of the Act. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a report prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Administration explaining ‘the key 
points of the Agreement, along with a para- 
graph-by-paragraph explanation of the provi- 
sions of the principal agreement and the re- 
lated administrative arrangement. Annexed 
to this report is the report required by sec- 
tion 233(e)(1) of the Social Security Act, a 
report on the effect of the Agreement on in- 
come and expenditures of the U.S. Social Se- 
curity program and the number of individuals 
affected by the Agreement. The Department 
of State and the Social Security Administra- 
tion have recommended the Agreement and 
related documents to me. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 22, 2000. 


Interview With Tom Brokaw 
of NBC’s “Nightly News” 
May 22, 2000 


Permanent Normal Trade Relations With 
China 

Mr. Brokaw. Now to the President of the 
United States, live from the Roosevelt Room 
at the White House. Mr. President, good 
evening. Thank you for being with us. 

You need 218 votes in the House. 
many do you have firm tonight? 

The President. 1 don’t know, Tom, we're 
getting close. I’m not sure I agree with Lisa. 
I don’t know that we’re confident, but we’re 
working hard. And I think that the message 
is getting there because everyone knows, first 
of all, economically, China gets no new ac- 
cess to our markets, and we get vast new ac- 
cess to their markets. This is not like a normal 
trade agreement. This is more like a mem- 
bership deal. They get in the World Trade 
Organization, and we get great new access 
to their markets. 

And secondly, I think all these people who 
care about human rights in China coming out 
for the agreement because it will move China 
closer to the rule of law and closer to free- 
dom—the dissidents in China, the new lead- 
er of Taiwan, the Hong Kong democracy 


How 
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leader, Martin Lee, the Dalai Lama even— 
all these people saying that this will advance 
the cause of human rights and personal free- 
dom and the rule of law, and the fact that 
it’s clearly in our national security interests. 
I think these things are helping us. And so 
I'm optimistic. But boy, we've got a lot of 
work to do. It’s not done yet. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, Wei 
Jingsheng, who is a leading dissident, is vio- 
lently opposed to this trade deal. Let me read 
to you from the 1999 State Department re- 
port on human rights in China: “The Govern- 
ment’s poor human rights record deterio- 
rated markedly throughout the year as the 
Government intensified its efforts to sup- 
“a dissent. By year’s end, almost all the 

ey leaders of the China Democracy Party 
were serving long prison terms or were in 
custody without formal charges.” 

We're not going to be hearing those voices 
in this debate. 

The President. Well, we have also taken 
the lead in trying to call attention to China’s 
human rights abuses in the proper inter- 
national forum. But I think it’s quite inter- 
esting that you have people who have been 
persecuted in China or someone like Martin 
Lee, who can’t even go to China from Hong 
Kong because he’s for democracy, saying that 
the only way to get China into a system that 
observes the rule of law more and protects 
human rights more and has more liberty is 
to have this kind of strategic engagement and 
put China in a system where they will ob- 
serve the rule of law. 

And there are dissidents, of course, who 
don’t think it should be done, but I think 
it’s really important to know that in China 
the main people who don’t want this to pass 
are the ultra-conservative Communists in the 
military and those who run the state-owned 
industries, who know that if we give them 
the back of our hand, then they can use that 
as a way of saying, “Okay, America’s going 
to be our enemy now, so we're going to main- 
tain our control over the military, our control 
over the businesses, our control over the peo- 
ple more.” 

I think it’s quite interesting that in China, 
the people who want us to vote against this 
are the—basically the more reactionary 
Communist elements who would like to have 
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America as an enemy for a long time to come. 
I think if you—all the press reports coming 
out of China show that it is the reformers, 
the people who genuinely want to change 
China, who want to get into the WTO, and 
who want to have a constructive long-term 
working relationship with the United States. 

So I’m doing this because, yes, it’s clearly 
good for America economically but also be- 
cause we fought three wars in Asia in the 
last 50 years, and I want to give our children 
a chance to have a constructive relationship 
with China, give China a chance to evolve 
toward more democracy. Is it guaranteed? 
Of course not 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President 

The President. but it’s far more likely 
if we do this. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, the Interfaith 
Alliance that has been advising Congress and 
the White House on matters of religion has 
also come out against it. But one of the peo- 
ple who says that he’s going to vote for the 
China trade bill is a New York Congressman 
by the name of Rick Lazio. Does he strike 
you as a pretty enlightened public servant? 

The President. Well, I agree with him on 
this, and I’m glad he’s going to vote for it. 











New York Senatorial Election 


Mr. Brokaw. Do you think that Mrs. 
Clinton is going to have a much tougher race 
against Rick Lazio than she might have 
against Mayor Giuliani? 

The President. Oh, I don’t know. I think 
Mayor Giuliani was a very formidable can- 
didate because of his service as mayor, be- 
cause of the big drop in crime in New York, 
and because he agreed with us on so many 
other issues. He supported my initiative to 
put 100,000 police on the street and on many 
other things. 

So I think that—you know, I think it’s a 
hard race regardless. But I like her chances 
because I think the people of New York will 
like her more and more as the days go by 
and because they agree with her on the 
issues. And I look forward to voting for her. 


Arkansas Disbarment Proceeding 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, in your home 
State of Arkansas tonight a panel for the Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court has recommended 
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that you be disbarred. Your lawyer has al- 
ready said that you will appeal, that it’s un- 
precedented. Will you personally take part 
in that appeal and appear in Arkansas to 
argue your case? 

The President. No. No, I promised my- 
self, and I promised the American people 
when all the proceedings were over in Con- 
gress, that I would take no further personal 
part. And I knew when the timetable for this 
was moved up that I'd always be at a severe 
disadvantage tod I will not personally in- 
volve myself in any of this until I’m no longer 
President. It’s not right. 

The only reason I agreed even to appeal 
it is that my lawyers looked at all the prece- 
dents, and they said, “There’s no way in the 
world, if they just treat you like everybody 
else has been treated, that this is even close 
to that kind of case.” So the precedents con- 
tradict this decision, and ultimately the deci- 
sion has to be made by a judge. And so we're 
going to give the judge a chance to do what 
we believe is right, and I think that’s the right 
thing to do. 

Mr. Brokaw. But Mr. President, this 
comes in a State where you were the attorney 
general, where you taught law. You've now 
been held in contempt of court by a Federal 
judge in that State, and you've been rec- 
ommended for disbarment. With all due re- 
spect, this is a stain on your record well out- 
side the political arena, isn’t it? 

The President. Well, when I’m not Presi- 
dent anymore, I'll be happy to defend myself. 
And there is certainly another side to both 
those things you mentioned, and I'll be happy 
to talk about it. But the main thing I want 
to say tonight is the only reason I agreed even 
to have papers filed, since I’m not going to 
defend myself while I’m President, is that 
there are clear precedents where more sig- 
nificant kinds of conduct—even if you as- 
sume what the judge says is right, which I 
strongly disagree with—that led to nowhere 
near this kind of decision. This decision con- 
tradicts all the cases on point that the com- 
mittee has ever decided in the past. And so 
we'll let a judge decide whether it’s right or 
wrong. 


NOTE: The interview began at 6:30 p.m. in Roo- 
sevelt Room at the White House and was broad- 
cast live. In his remarks, the President referred 
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to Lisa Myers, national correspondent, NBC 
News; President Chen Shui-bian of Taiwan; Hong 
Kong Democratic Party Chair Martin Lee; and 
Mayor Rudolph W. Giuliani of New York City. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Honoring 
President Mbeki 


May 22, 2000 


Ladies and gentlemen, welcome to the 
White House. And let me say a special word 
of welcome to President and Mrs. Mbeki and 
the South African delegation. 

In 1966 Robert Kennedy began a famous 
speech to the students at Cape Town by de- 
scribing his deep interest in a land settled 
by the Dutch in the mid 17th century, then 
taken over by the British before finally be- 
coming independent, a land with com- 
plicated and cruel racial problems dating 
back centuries, a land of untamed frontiers 
alongside a proud history of entrepreneurial 
achievement. He said, “I refer, of course, to 
the United States of America.” [Laughter] 

Obviously, in 1966, and in 2000, a great 
deal unites South Africa and the United 
States. We share a fundamental sense, dating 
back to our earliest struggles, continuing 
through our most recent ones, that nation- 
hood is more than an inheritance; it is a living 
gift to be protected, defended, and redefined 
every day. 

Few nations have worked harder at nation- 
hood or achieved more impressive results 
than South Africa. Few leaders have given 
more of themselves to the struggle than 
Thabo Mbeki. His mother says that even 
when he was a small child, he used to get 
terribly excited whenever news broadcasts 
came over the radio If only we could rep- 
licate that today. [Laughter] 

When his father was in prison, alongside 
Nelson Mandela, in the early 1960’s, Thabo 
Mbeki carried on the struggle from England. 
At the tender age of 21, he delivered a pow- 
erful appeal for his father’s life in which he 
mentioned, as an aside, the fact that his fa- 
ther’s birthday was the Fourth of July, 1910. 
Even though ‘the United States was not ex- 
actly supporting the ANC in 1964, he saw 
that day, nevertheless, as a symbol of free- 
dom and all the more reason his father 
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should not lose his life for affirming the sim- 
ple truth that all people are created equal. 

Fortunately, Thabo Mbeki won that cam- 
paign, as he has won so many since. And 
South Africa’s resurgence has given the en- 
tire world something to feel proud of. Today 
we talk about how best to deliver on its prom- 
ise, how to deepen the friendship between 
our nations. I have already thanked President 
Mbeki for his strong support for peace- 
keeping and his ongoing leadership through- 
out the continent. I pledged to him that we 
would work harder to haste *n the return of 
peace in troubled parts of Africa and that 
we would do more to build the prosperity 
needed to make conflict and disease less like- 
ly. 

So many people who are here tonight, Mr. 
President, Mrs. Mbeki, contributed to the 
landmark legislation I signed last week to ex- 
pand our trade with Africa and the Carib- 
bean. Now we need to keep the momentum 
going to support the Africans who are work- 
ing and fighting for peace, to relieve the debt 
of the poorest nations, so they can devote 
their resources to basic human needs, to find 
cures and treatments and preventive strate- 
gies for the diseases ravaging the continent. 

With echoes of John Donne, President 
Mbeki once said we have to address the 
problems of other peoples, because “each 
one of us is a particle of the complete whole.” 
A South African poet, Mongane Wally 
Serote, recently wrote a poem entitled, 
“Come hope with me.” As you might imag- 
ine, I sort of liked it. [Laughter] In the poem, 
he urges people never to forget, “life is a 
promise, and that promise is us.” 

Tonight I ask you to join me in a toast 
to President and Mrs. Mbeki, to the people 
of South Africa, and the promise of South 
Africa, the promise that will always join our 
two peoples. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. in the 
State Dinning Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Mbeki’s wife, 
Zanele, and his mother, Epainette. The President 
also referred to Public Law 106-200, the Trade 
and Development Act of 2000. The transcript re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of President Mbeki. 
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Remarks on the New Markets 
Legislation Agreement 
May 23, 2000 


The President. Thank you very much, ev- 
erybody. And I think it’s just “good after- 
noon.” [Laughter] Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Summers, Secretary Shalala, Administrator 
Alvarez, and Mr. Sperling from the White 
House. And I want to recognize here from 
the House of Representatives Congressman 
Rangel, Congressman Talent, Congressman 
Watts, Representatives Watt, Kanjorski, 
Jefferson, Velazquez, LoBiondo, Chambliss, 
Becerra, Bono, Davis, LaFalce, Price, Reyes, 
Waters, Hinojosa. I think that’s everybody. 
[Laughter] 

I'd also like to acknowledge people who 
aren't here who have supported this effort, 
to Chairman Archer and Representatives 
Clyburn, Roybal-Allard, Hayworth, Kildee, 
and the members of the C ongressional Black, 
Hispanic, and Indian Caucuse s. And I want 
to acknowledge the presence in the audience 
of Mayor Webb of Denver and Mayor 
Campbell of Atlanta. 

This morning Speaker Hastert and I have 
the honor of announcing a truly remarkable 
bipartisan achievement. We have completed 
an agreement to making historic investments 
in the untapped markets of America’s inner 
cities, rural areas, and Native American res- 
ervations. 

Today, our economy is the strongest it has 
ever been. But there are places that have still 
not been touched by our prosperity. For over 
7 years, our administration has worked hard 
to change that. Under the Vice President’s 
leadership, we have created and adminis- 
tered empowerment zones and enterprise 
communities; we have strengthened the 
Community Reinvestment Act and fostered 
community development banks and other 
community financial institutions. These ini- 
tiatives, I believe, have made a significant dif- 
ference in many places in America. But we 
know that we have more to do, and we know 
we must do more to get private sector firms 
to step up to their responsibility to create 
jobs and opportunity. 

That’s so I launched this new markets 


initiative last year. I've been to Appalachia, 
to the Mississippi Delta, to East Palo Alto, 
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to Newark, to Phoenix, to many other inner 
cities, and I’ve been on the reservations of 
the Lakota Sioux and the Navajo. 

Every place I've gone, I’ve seen talented 
people eager for opportunity and certainly 
able to work. They are the untapped markets 
that are not only crying out for their own 
opportunity but clearly presenting us an op- 
portunity to keep our economic expansion 
going without inflation. 

Early in this endeavor, I began to talk to 
the Speaker about this, and he told me he 
was interested in doing something, that it was 
something he was genuinely concerned 
about. Last November, on our second tour, 
the Speaker and I went together to Engle- 
wood, Illinois, along with Congressman Rush 
and Reverend Jackson. It’s on the south side 
of Chicago. And together, we made a pledge 
to try to | all the ideas that both parties 
had for Soin with this challenge and to 
try to come up with one unified, bipartisan 
effort. At the time, I said, and he said, that 
giving people a chance to make a living or 
start a business was neither a Republican nor 
a Democratic issue, but an American impera- 
tive. 

Today we have Members of both parties 
here in substantial numbers to say that we’re 
honoring the commitment we made at En- 
glewood. We have achieved an agreement 
that will allow us to give every family in every 
community a stake in the prosperity Ameri- 
cans have worked so hard to build. 

I'd like to give some of the details of this 
agreement and leave it to the Speaker to out- 
line the rest. And then we'd like to invite 
four of our Members, two from each caucus 
who have been particularly active in this en- 
deavor, to speak. 

First, under the agreement, people who 
invest in a high unemployment, high poverty 
area anywhere in our country will qualify for 
a new markets tax credit equal to 30 percent 
of the amount they invest. The American 
people will share the risk of taking a chance 
on Americans. Of course, no one’s going to 
put up the money if they think they're going 
to lose it. But at least this will give them a 
greater incentive to take that risk. 

Second, the House of Representatives will 
authorize the other major pillars of the new 
markets initiative: new markets venture cap- 
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ital firms geared toward helping small and 
first-time entrepreneurs; America’s Private 
Investment Companies, modeled on the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
which will help large-scale businesses expand 
and/or relocate to distressed inner-city com- 
munities. With these venture capital funds 
and APIC’s, we'll provide two dollars of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans for every one dol- 
lar of equity capital investors put into new 
markets. That will lower their interest costs 
for borrowing and, again, reduce the risk of 
taking a chance on America. We will now 
be able to spur, with these initiatives, more 
than $20 billion in private sector investment. 

Third, the agreement will give a major 
boost to our empowerment zones, which the 
Vice President helped to launch in 1993 and 
which have proven that investment in inner- 
cities and rural areas is a right and smart 
thing to do. The agreement will create a third 
round of zones and bring the total number 
up to 40. It will make both wage credits and 
tax-exempt bonds available across all the em- 
powerment zones and extend the life of the 
zones to 2009. 

As Speaker Hastert will explain in a mo- 
ment, it will also create, in addition to 40 
empowerment zones, 40 renewal commu- 
nities. These communities were designed by 
Representatives J.C. Watts, James Talent, 
and Danny Davis, and they will operate 
much like the empowerment zones, although 
with different tax incentives, which the 
Speaker will explain. 

When I first started this process, I said, 
no one had all the answers—if we had all 
the answers, unemployment would be uni- 
form across America—and that, I thought, 
we ought to try the best ideas from both par- 
ties. That is in the best American tradition, 
and that is exactly what this legislation will 
do. 

Last year the leaders you see here today 
could have said, “We’ve got an idea. They've 
got an idea. Let’s have a fight.” [Laughter] 
But instead, thank goodness, they took a dif- 
ferent course, and it led us to common 
ground, and I would argue, higher ground. 
Once again, I want to thank the Speaker for 
being as good as his word on this. I want 
to thank the Members of both parties for 
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making a personal commitment to taking that 
what we call Third Way. 

Tomorrow the House will vote on the issue 
of opening new markets abroad when it deals 
with the question of permanent normal trad- 
ing status with China. I hope that we'll see 
the same bipartisan spirit tomorrow we see 
today. I believe it is very much in our inter- 
est. And again, as I said, I think it’s very im- 
portant to advance the rule of law and human 
rights in China, which is why we have seen 
support from the President—the new Presi- 
dent of Taiwan, the leader of the democracy 
movement in Hong Kong, and most recently, 
the Dalai Lama, for this approach. 

I want to say one final thing. The con- 
sequences of this vote will be felt after I am 
no longer President. But our country fought 
three wars in Asia in the last half century. 
We ought to give our children a chance to 
have a different 50 years ahead of us. No 
one knows what the future holds, but we do 
know which course is likely to give us a more 
peaceful future. It’s the sort of thing I hope 
everyone will think about before they cast 
that vote tomorrow. 

Again, let me say, this is a happy day. It 
would not have been possible if it hadn't 
been for the Speaker. I thank you, and I'd 
like to give you the podium now. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


[At this point, Speaker J]. Dennis Hastert 
made brief remarks. | 


The President. Thank you. Now, I'd like 
to ask Congressman Watts and Representa- 
tive Nydia Velazquez, Congressman Talent, 
and Congressman Rangel to say a few words. 


[The Representatives made brief remarks. | 


The President. Well, Mr. Talent, just on 
that point, I called Senator Lott this morning 
before we started this and pointed out that 
Mississippi would do as well as any State in 
America under this legislation. [Laughter] 
And I talked to Senator Daschle about it, 
who obviously has a lot of Native America’s 
population that need the benefits of this bill. 
I think we’ve got a good chance to succeed 
if we can move this bill quickly. 
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In closing, I would—there are so many of 
you here who have worked on this for so 
many years. And I don’t want to get into— 
I'll never finish calling you all. But I do want 
to thank, in his absence, Secretary Cuomo 
and my longtime friend Alvin Brown here, 
who have operated the empowerment zone 
program under the Vice President’s leader- 
ship. They've done a great job, and I thank 
all of you. 

I just want to make two points in closing. 
We actually believe—we may be wrong, but 
we actually believe that we can bring the 
benefits of free enterprise to poor people. 
And I think there’s a lot of evidence. 

The other point I'd like to make is, I want 
to emphasize something the Speaker said be- 
cause I thought it was so important. We revel 
in our mobility, you know, and the average 
American probably moves 5 times in a life- 
time. Nearly 20 percent of our people move 
every year. But the people that will really 
benefit from this are the people that cherish 
their roots, people that don’t want to leave 
the Delta or Appalachia or the city neighbor- 
hoods from Anacostia to Brooklyn to Engle- 
wood to wherever, where they grew up; the 
Native Americans who want to go to college 
and go back home, even if it’s to Shiprock, 
New Mexico, a long way from any urban cen- 
ter. 

And a lot of these people live in commu- 
nities that still don’t even have water or sew- 
ers or telephones. But if you believe intel- 
ligence and effort are equally distributed in 
this old world—and I do—we owe it to them. 

And I agree with what Mr. Talent said. 
I think what we've done is a privilege for 
us. We're just doing what we ought to do. 
Now we've got to go out and finish the job. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:57 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Mayor Wellington E. Webb 
of Denver, CO; Mayor Bill Campbell of Atlanta, 
GA; Rev. Jesse Jackson, civil rights activist; Presi- 
dent Chen Shui-bian of Taiwan; and Hong Kong 
Democratic Party Chair Martin Lee. The tran- 
script released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
also included the remarks of Speaker Hastert. 
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Statement on Steps To Enhance the 
Safety of Clinical Trials 


May 23, 2000 


This is a moment of remark: = le promise 
midst 


of the longest economic expansion ever, but 


for our country. Not only are we in the 
thanks to the brilliant, persistent work of sci- 
entists all over the world, we are also in the 
midst of a remarkable revolution that is al- 
lowing us to live longer, healthier lives. 

In December I asked the Department of 
Health and Human Services to develop a 
plan to ensure that mandatory safeguards for 
individuals participating in clinical trials are 
upheld. Public uncertainty about the safety 
of clinical trials could discourage participa- 
tion in these critical studies and undermine 
the critical progress science has made to- 
wards developing new methods to detect, 
treat, and prevent diseases once thought to 
be deadly. 

To that end, I am ple ased to announce that 
the Department is taking new steps to en- 
hance the safety of clinical trials. These in- 
clude: new actions designed to ensure that 
individuals are adequately informed about 
the potential risks and benefits of partici- 
pating in research; 


new training 


ments to ensure that researchers are 


re quire - 
familiar 
with ethical issues related to human subject 
research; and steps designed to address the 
potential financial conflicts of interest faced 
by researchers. We are also sending the Con- 
gress a new legislative proposal to authorize 
civil monetary penalties for researchers and 
institutions found to be in violation of regula- 
tions governing human clinical trials. 

We are on the brink of discoveries that 
are astonishing in their complexity and impli- 
cations for human life in the decades ahead. 
But as committed as we are to further 
progress, we must be as committed to ensur- 
ing that we enter this new age of discovery 
in a manner that protects the safety of those 
making these new discoveries possible. These 
new actions are a critical first step towards 
meeting that goal. 


May 23 
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Executive Order 13157—Increasing 
Opportunities for Women-Owned 
Small Businesses 

May 23, 2000 


By the authority vested in me as President 


by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Small Business Act, 15 U.S.C. 631, et seq., 
section 7106 of the Federal! Acquisition 


Streamlining Act of 1994 (Public Law 103- 
355), and the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy, 41 U.S.C. 403, et seq., and in order 
to strengthen the executive branch’s commit- 
ment to increased opportunities for women- 
owned small businesses, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: : 

Section 1. Executive Branch Policy. In 
order to reaffirm and strengthen the statu- 
tory policy contained in the Small Business 
Act, 15 U.S.C. 644(g)(1), it shall be the policy 
of the executive branch to take the steps nec- 
essary to meet or exceed the 5 percent Gov- 
ernment-wide goal for participation in pro- 
curement by women-owned small businesses 
(WOSBs). Further, the executive branch 
shall implement this policy by establishing a 
p articipation goal for WOSBs ‘of not less than 
5 percent of the total value of all prime con- 
tract awards for each fiscal year and of not 
less than 5 percent of the total value of all 
subcontract awards for each fiscal year. 

Sec. 2. Responsibilities of Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies. Each department and 
agency (hereafter referred to collectively as 
“agency”) that has procurement authority 
shall develop a long-term comprehensive 
strategy to expand opportunities for WOSBs. 
Where feasible and consistent with the effec- 
tive and efficient performance of its mission, 
each agency shall establish a goal of achieving 
a participation rate for WOSBs of not less 
than 5 percent of the total value of all prime 
contract awards for each fiscal year and of 
not less than 5 percent of the total value of 
all subcontract awards for each fiscal year. 
The agency's plans shall include, where ap- 
propriate, methods and programs as set forth 
in section 4 of this order. 
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Sec. 3. Responsibilities of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) shall establish an Assist- 
ant Administrator for Women’s Procurement 
within the SBA’s Office of Government Con- 
tracting. This officer shall be responsible for: 

a) working with each agency to develop 

and implement policies to achieve the 
participation goals for WOSBs for the 
executive branch and individual agen- 
cies; 

b) advising agencies on how to imple- 
ment strategies that will increase the 
participation of WOSBs in Federal 
procurement; 

) evaluating, on a semiannual basis, 
using the Federal Procurement Data 
System (FPDS), the achievement of 
prime and subcontract goals and ac- 
tual prime and subcontract awards to 
WOSBs for each agency; 

preparing a report, which shall be 
submitted by the Administrator of the 
SBA to the President, through the 
Interagency Committee on Women’s 
Business Enterprise and the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy (OF PP), 
on findings based on the FPDS, re- 
garding prime contracts and sub- 
contracts awarded to WOSBs; 

making recommendations and work- 
ing with Federal agencies to expand 
participation rates for WOSBs, with 
a particular emphasis on agencies in 
which the participation rate for these 
businesses is less than 5 percent; 
providing a program of training and 
development seminars and con- 
ferences to instruct women on how 
to participate in the SBA’s 8(a) pro- 
gram, the Small Disadvantaged Busi- 
ness (SDB) program, the HU3Zone 
program, and other small business 
contracting programs for which they 
may be eligible; 

developing and implementing a single 
uniform Federal Government-wide 
website, which provides links to other 
websites within the Federal system 
concerning acquisition, small busi- 
nesses, and women-owned _ busi- 
nesses, and which provides current 


-_ 


~ 


~ 


—_ 
) 


73 


procurement information for WOSBs 
and other small businesses; 


) developing an interactive electronic 


commerce database that allows small 
businesses to register their businesses 
and capabilities as potential contrac- 
tors for Federal agencies, and enables 
contracting officers to identify and lo- 
cate potential contractors; and 


) working with existing women-owned 


business organizations, State and local 
governments, and others in order to 
promote the sharing of information 
and the development of more uni- 
form State and local standards for 
WOSBs that reduce the burden on 
these firms in competing for procure- 
ment opportunities. 


Sec. 4. Other Responsibilities of Federal 
Agencies. To the extent permitted by law, 
each Federal agency shall work with the SBA 
to ensure maximum participation of WOSBs 
in the procurement process by taking the fol- 
lowing steps: 


(a) designating a senior acquisition offi- 


(b 


(d 


(e 


) 


— 


cial who will work with the SBA to 
identify and promote contracting op- 
portunities for WOSBs; 

requiring contracting officers, to the 
maximum extent practicable, to in- 
clude WOSBs in competitive acquisi- 
tions; 

prescribing procedures to ensure that 
acquisition planners, to the maximum 
extent practicable, structure acquisi- 
tions to facilitate competition by and 
among smal! businesses, HUBZone 
small businesses, SDBs, and WOSBs, 
and providing guidance on struc- 
turing acquisitions, including, but not 
limited to, those expected to result in 
multiple award contracts, in order to 
facilitate competition by and among 
these groups; 

implementing mentor-protege pro- 
grams, which include women-owned 
small business firms; and 

offering industry-wide as well as in- 
dustry-specific outreach, training, and 
technical assistance programs for 
WOSBs including, where appro- 
priate, the use of Government acqui- 
sitions forecasts, in order to assist 
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WOSBs in developing their products, 

skills, business planning practices, 

and marketing techniques. 
Sec. 5. Subcontracting Plans 
Federal 


The head of 
de signate od re p- 
», Shall work closely with the SBA, 
OFPP, and others to develop procedures to 


each agency, or 


resentative 


increase compliance by prime contractors 
with subcontracting plans proposed under 
section 8(d Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 637(d)) or section 834 of Public Law 
101-189, as amended (15 U.S.C. 637 note 
including subcontracting involving 
WOSBs. 

Sec. 6. Action Plans. If a Federal agency 
fails to meet its annual goals in expanding 
contract opportunities for WOSBs, it shall 
work with the SBA to develop an action plan 
to increase the likelihood that participation 
goals will be met or exceeded in future years. 

Sec. 7. Compliance. Independent agencies 
are requested to comply with the provisions 
of this order. 

Sec. 8. Consultation and Advice. In devel- 
oping the long-term comprehensive strate- 
gies required by section 2 of this order, Fed- 
eral agencies shall consult with, and seek in- 
formation and advice from, State and local 
governments, WOSBs, other private-sector 
partners, and other experts. 

Sec. 9. Judicial Review. This order is for 
internal management purposes for the Fed- 
eral Government. It does not create any right 
or benefit, substantive or procedural, en- 
forceable at law or equity by. a party against 
the United States, its agencies, its officers, 
its employees, or any other person. 


of the 


plans 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 24, 2000] 


NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on May 25. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Bahrain-United States Bilateral 
Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 


May 2 923, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 


ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the State of Bahrain Con- 
cerning the Encouragement and Reciprocal 
Protection of Investment, with Annex, signed 
at Washington on September 29, 1999. I 
transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report of the Department of State 
with respect to this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) with 
Bahrain is the third such treaty between the 
United States and a Middle Eastern country. 
The Treaty will protect U.S. investment and 
assist Bahrain in its efforts to develop its 
economy by creating conditions more favor- 
able for U.S. private investment and thus 
strengthen the development of its private 
sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy toward international and domestic in- 
vestment. A specific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
customary international law standards for ex- 
propriation. The Treaty includes detailed 
provisions regarding the computation and 
payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriation; free transfer 
of funds related to investments; freedom of 
investments from specified performance re- 
quirements; fair, equitable, and most- 
favored-nation treatment; and the investor’s 
freedom to choose to resolve disputes with 
the host government through international 
arbitration. 

I recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
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and consent to ratification of the Treaty at 
an early date. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Bolivia-United States Bilateral 
Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 

May 23, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Bolivia 
Concerning the Encouragement and Recip- 
rocal Protection of Investment, with Annex 
and Protocol, signed at Santiago, Chile, on 
April 17, 1998, during the Second Presi- 
dential Summit of the Americas. I transmit 
also, for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) with 
Bolivia is the sixth such treaty between the 
United States and a Central or South Amer- 
ican country. The Treaty will protect U.S. in- 
vestment and assist Bolivia in its efforts to 
develop its economy by creating conditions 
more condi for U.S. private investment 
and thus strengthen the development of its 
private sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy toward international and domestic in- 
vestment. A spe cific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
customary international law standards for ex- 
propriation. The Treaty includes detailed 
provisions regarding the computation and 
payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriation; free transfer 
of funds related to investments; freedom of 
investments from specified performance re- 
quirements; fair, equitable, and most- 
favored-nation treatment; and the investor’s 
freedom to choose to resolve disputes with 
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the host government through international 
arbitration. 

I recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty at 
an early date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Croatia-United States Bilateral 
Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 

May 23, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Croatia 
Concerning the Encouragement and Recip- 
rocal Protection of Investment, with Annex 
and Protocol, signed at Zagreb on July 13, 
1996. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) with 
Croatia was the fourth such treaty between 
the United States and a Southeastern Euro- 
pean country. The Treaty will protect U.S 
investment and assist Croatia in its efforts 
to develop its economy by creating condi- 
tions more favorable for U.S. private invest- 
ment and thus strengthen the development 
of its private sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy toward international and domestic in- 
vestment. A specific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
customary international law standards for ex- 
propriation. The Treaty includes detailed 


provisions regarding the computation and 
payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriation; free transfer 
of funds related to investments; freedom of 
investments from specified performance re- 
equitable, 


quirements; fair, and _ most- 
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favored-nation treatment; and the investor's 
freedom to choose to resolve disputes with 
the host government through international 
arbitration. 

I recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty at 
an early date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the El Salvador-United States 
Bilateral Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 

May 23, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of El Sal- 
vador Concerning the Encouragement and 
Reciprocal Protection of Investment, with 
Annex and Protocol, signed at San Salvador 
on March 10, 1999. I transmit also, for the 
information of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to this 
Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) with 
El Salvador is the seventh such treaty with 
a Central or South American country. The 
Treaty will protect U.S. investment and assist 
EI Salvador in its efforts to deve lop its econ- 
omy by creating conditions more favorable 
for U.S. private investment and thereby 
strengthe ning the deve lopme nt of its private 
sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy tow ard international and domestic in- 
vestment. A specific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
customary international law stendesds | for ex- 
propriation. The Treaty includes detailed 
provisions regarding the computation and 
payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriation; free transfer 
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of funds related to investments; freedom of 
investments from specified performance re- 
quirements; fair, equitable, and most- 
favored-nation treatment; and the investor’s 
freedom to choose to resolve disputes with 
the host government through international 
arbitration. 

I recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty at 
an early date. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Honduras- United States Bilateral 
Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 

May 23, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Hon- 
duras Concerning the Encouragement and 
Reciprocal Protection of Investment, with 
Annex and Protocol, signed at Denver on July 
1, 1995. I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) with 
Honduras is the fourth such Treaty with a 
Central or South American country. The 
Treaty will prote ct U.S. investment and assist 
Honduras in its efforts to develop its econ- 
omy by creating conditions more favorable 
for U.S. private investment and_ thus 
strengthen the development of its private 
sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy toward international and domestic in- 
vestment. A specific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
international law standards for expropriation. 
The Treaty includes detailed provisions re- 
garding the computation and payment of 
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prompt, adequate, and effective compensa- 
tion for expropriation; free transfer of funds 
related to investments; freedom of invest- 
ments from specified performance require- 
ments; fair, equitable, and most-favored- 
nation treatment; and the investor’s freedom 
to choose to resolve disputes with the host 
government through international arbitra- 
tion 

| recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty, with 
Annex and Protocol, at an early date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Jordan-United States Bilateral 
Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 

May 23, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan Concerning the Encouragement 
and Reciprocal Protection of Investment, 
with Annex and Protocol, signed at Amman 
on July 2, 1997. I transmit also, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the report of the De- 
partment of State with respect to this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) ) with 
Jordan was the second such treaty between 
the United States and a country in the Mid- 
dle East. The Treaty wil! protect U.S. invest- 
ment and assist Jord: in in its efforts to de- 
velop its economy by creating conditions 
more favorable for U.S. private investment 
and thus strengthen the development of its 
private sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy toward international and domestic in- 
vestment. A specific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
customary international law standards for ex- 
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propriation. The Treaty includes detailed 
provisions regarding the computation and 
payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriation; free transfer 
of funds related to investments; freedom of 
investments from specified performance re- 
quirements; fair, equitable, and  most- 
favored-nation treatment; and the investor’s 
freedom to choose to resolve disputes with 
the host government through international 
arbitration. 

I recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty at 
an early date. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Mozambique-United States 
Bilateral Investment Treaty With 
Documentation 


May 23, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Mozambique Concerning 
the Encouragement and Reciprocal Protec- 
tion of Investment, with Annex and Protocol, 
signed at Washington on December 1, 1998. 
I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with re spect to this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty (BIT) with 
Mozambique is the first such treaty between 
the United States and a country in Southern 
Africa. The Treaty will protect U.S. invest- 
ment and assist Mozambique in its efforts 
to develop its economy by creating condi- 
tions more favorable for U.S. private invest- 
ment and thus strengthen the development 
of its private sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with U.S. 
policy toward international and domestic in- 
vestment. A specific tenet of U.S. policy, re- 
flected in this Treaty, is that U.S. investment 
abroad and foreign investment in the United 
States should receive national treatment. 
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Under this Treaty, the Parties also agree to 
customary international law standards for ex- 
propriation. The Treaty includes detailed 
provisions regarding the computation and 
payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriation; free transfer 


of funds related to investments; freedom of 


investments from specified performance re- 
quirements; fair, equitable, and most- 
favored-nation treatment; and the investor's 
freedom to choose to resolve disputes with 
the host government through international 
arbitration. 

I recommend that the Senate consider this 
Treaty as soon as possible, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty at 
an early date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 23, 2000. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Ellen O. Tauscher 
May 23, 2000 


Well, thank you very much. Let me say 
first, I'm delighted to be here in Ellen and 
Katherine’s home, with so many of Ellen's 
family and her friends. And I think we have 
three Members of Congress here. I think 
Representative Thurman from Florida, Rep- 
resentative Dooley from California, Rep- 
resentative Hoyer from Maryland are here. 
And if they're not, I gave them credit for 
being, anyway. 

I appreciate what Ellen said about running 
for a third term. I’d like to, but I understand 
that the salary is insufficient to support a 
Member of Congress. [Laughter] So I sup- 
pose I'll have to do something else for a living 
next year. [Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you, we've had a pretty 
good few days here. Several days ago, 1 
signed the bill to open America’s markets 
more, to increase trade and investment in Af- 
rica and the Caribbean Basin in Central 
America, which I think is very important. 
And I’ve been working, I might add, with 
pharmaceutical companies and others to 
lower the costs of life-saving drugs to those 
places and to try to hasten the day when we 
can develop vaccines for AIDS and TB and 
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malaria. And we've got a lot of bipartisan sup- 
port and a lot of public/private partnership 
there. 

Today, with the Speaker of the House, we 
had an astonishing bipartisan announcement 
in the Roosevelt Room at the White House— 
that we have actually reached agreement, 
which I think will produce 350 or 400 votes 
in the House, on what could be the most 
significant antipoverty initiative in the last 35 
years. It’s called, for us, the new markets ini- 
tiative. The Republicans have a different 
name for theirs, but the point is, we put them 
together. 

You know, we usually—for years, I’ve been 
watching Washington say, one side says, “I’ve 
got an idea,” and the other side says, “I’ve 
got an idea.” And then they say, “Good, let’s 
fight.” [Laughter] And instead—you know, 
there really was a fee ling in W; ashington this 
year that there are still people and places that 
haven't participated fully in this economic re- 
covery. Those of you from northern Cali- 
fornia, for example, know that ironically, in 
East Palo Alto there’s still a terrible unem- 
ployment problem, a lot of people who aren’t 
even part of the digital economy. 

I was in the Navajo Indian Reservation at 
Shiprock in northern New Mexico not very 
long ago—one of the most beautiful places 
I've ever seen. The only thing I’ve ever seen 
in America that looks sort of like Ayers Rock 
in Australia; you just come up on it. It’s just 
breathtaking. But the unemployment rate’s 
58 percent, and 70 percent of the people 
don’t even have telephones. And of course, 
I come from the Mississippi Delta, which is 
one of the poorest places in America. 

And the whole idea behind this legislation 
is that we ought to give people like those 
of you who can afford to come to this fund- 
raiser tonight—{laughter|—the same incen- 
tives to invest in developing areas in America 
that we BN e you to invest in deve loping areas 
overseas, in Latin America and Africa and 
Asia. It’s a ie idea. 

And if this bill passes, we will not only cre- 
ate a total of 40 empowerment zones—a pro- 
gram I’ve been working on for over 7 years 
now, that’s been managed brilliantly by the 
Vice President—but we'll create 40 enter- 
prise zones that the Republican Party wanted 
in poor areas that have zero capital gains rate. 
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Ours has a different set of incentives. But 
all over America, in areas of high unemploy- 
ment or high poverty, people who invest in 
new businesses 
will get a 30 percent tax credit, and people 
who borrow money will be able to get, if they 
put up one-third equity, they'll be able to 
get two-thirds in money fully guaranteed by 
Government guarantees, which will cut the 
interest rates dramatically. 

So what we're saying is America as a whole 
will share the risk with you, if you'll give 
these people a chance to go to work and 
make And at a time of very tight 


financing devices to create 
g 


a living. 


labor markets, I think it has the promise of 


really proving that we can bring free enter- 
prise to the poorest parts of America. 

By and large, the people who live there 
are just as smart and just as hard working 
as people anywhere else. They're not always 
as well-educated. But mostly the »y stay there 
because they don’t want to leave, especially 
in these rural areas. Their kids, maybe their 
neighbor's kids, may go to Silicon Valley or 
Silicon Alley in New York or someplace else. 
They may go to Dallas to make video games. 
But most of these people want to keep living 
where they are. 

And what we're trying to do is to create 
an investment climate that will help that. But 
the main thing is there were like 30 Members 
of Congress there today, roughly equally di- 
vided between both parties. I thought I need- 
ed to go to the optometrist to make sure my 


eyes were working. It was wonderful. 
[ Laughter} 
And tomorrow, I believe—although I 


never count my chickens before they hatch, 
and I don’t have—I’m only counting the 
votes on our side, not their side—I think 
we're going to make this PNTR vote with 
China. And I think it’s important. 

Now, that brings me to the point of why 
I'm here tonight. Obviously, I’m interested 
in the economics of the agreement I made 
with the Chinese. We had a-good agreement 
in April, but I wanted to make it better, and 
we did. And I think one thing that is widely 
misunderstood among the American elec- 
torate is, most people think this is a trade 
agreement. It is not. It’s a membership 
agreement. That’s why it’s basically, from a 








trade point of view, a one-way street. That 
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is, China lowers its tariffs and its other re- 
strictions on our investments and our sales 
in return for membership in the WTO. 

So it’s a very good economic deal for the 
United States—in that relatively 
speaking, the best one we've ever negotiated. 
And I know that’s why most people lobby 
it 


sense, 


But you know—I never thought I'd say 
this, but I’m beginning to feel old and creaky, 
and I’ve only got about 8 months or so left 
to serve And I want you to know, the real 
reason I’m for it—even though I'm proud 
of the economic terms, and I’m glad of what 
we negotiated—the real reason I’m for it is, 
I think it will hasten the day of freedom and 
honoring the rule of law in China. And | 
think that’s why all these—the President of 
Taiwan and Martin Lee, the Hong Kong de- 
mocracy leader, a lot of dissidents in China 
today, have asked us to vote for this. 

And you know, in the last 50 years, we've 
fought three wars in Asia. And I can’t say 
we won't fight another one in the next 50 
years. I can’t even promise you that what I 
think will happen in China will happen if we 
pass this tomorrow. But I can promise you 
this: If we turn it down, we will dramatically 
increase the chances of irresponsible behav- 
ior and conflict. 

And so to me, the most important thing 
is, | don’t want my daughter's generation to 
have to go through what our parents’ genera- 
tion did in World War II and Korea and what 
our generation did in Vietnam. And I think 
we've got a good chance, not a guarantee 
they have to make all the decisions about how 
they conduct themselves—but we've got a 
good chance to have a very different future 
the an the past 50 years. 

And that’s basically why I really wanted 
to come here tonight. I don’t think—you 
know, you probably couldn't beat Ellen 
Tauscher with a stick of dynamite out there. 
[Laughter] But I want you to know, I’m here, 
number one, because nothing we've achieved 
in the last 8 years would have been possible 
without the support of Members of Congress 
like her. Number two, she really is sort of 
my philosophical soul mate and my personal 
friend, and I love her. 

But most important, it’s very important to 
me, as I look forward to an election, the first 
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election since 1974, when I haven’t been on 
somebody's ballot somewhere, that we vote 
for people who understand the future and 
are prepared to do what it takes to make the 
most of it. That’s really, 
about ; 


to me, what this is 


People ask me all the time, “Who's going 
to win the Presidential race? Will the Demo- 
crats win the House? Who’s going to win this 
or that Senate race?” I tell them it all de- 
pends on what the American people think 
the question is when they go into the voting 
booth. You just think about that. It de pends 
on what you think the Many, 
many times, if it’s any kind of a compe titive 
election, what you think the question is will 
determine who you believe should be elect- 
ed. 

I think the question is what are we going 
to do with this incredible moment of pros- 
perity and social progress and national self- 
confidence and enormous 
throughout the world? 

And you know, we’ve got some 
ficult decisions to make. Are we going to con- 
tinue to be the world leader for disar- 
mament? Or are we going to throw away the 
treaties that have protected us for genera- 
tions and refuse to ratify the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, after I was the first Presi- 
dent in the world to sign the thing? The 
American people will decide that in the next 
election. Most of them don’t know it yet, but 
they will. And so they have to decide, be- 
cause that will determine the shape of the 
future. 

Are we going to squander this surplus in 
ways that risk going back to deficit spending, 
higher interest rates, and will certainly bring 
a quicker end to our recovery? Or will we 
have a tax cut we can afford, in the context 
of paying the debt down and dealing with 
the retirement of the baby boom generation 
and our plain obligation to continue to invest 
in the education of our children, 
and technology? 

Are we going to prove that we can grow 
the economy and improve the environment? 
Or are we going to keep our heads stuck in 
the sand and say, “Global warming is a plot 
to undermine the strength of free enter- 
prise,” and, “What does it matter if we burn 
up the atmosphere?” Big issue. One of the 


que stion is 


responsibility 


very dif- 


in science 
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things that will be decided in this election. 
Those are just a few issues. 

can balance work and 
family? If we do, we're going to have to do 
more with family leave; we’re going to have 
to do more with child care; we’re going to 
have to do more with flexible work hours. 
We're going to have to do a lot of it out of 
the private sector, but some of it’s going to 
have to be negotiated with the Government 
so it’s fair to all employers and nobody’s at 
a significant disadvantage. Huge issue. 

And let me just say one other thing about 
this vote tomorrow. This is a difficult—this 
has been a personally painful vote for me, 
because a lot of the labor guys who are on 
the other side of this are good friends of 
They worked for me in 92. They 
worked for me in ’96. And I basically have 
been the best friend they've had in the White 
House, I think, since LBJ. But I believe 
strongly that—you know, going back to 
Roosevelt, our party has been the party of 
engagement and partnership with the rest of 
the world. 


Do we believe we 


mine. 


Now, having said that, a lot of people are 
against this who don’t even know what the 
details are. A lot of people are against our 
efforts because they have this generalized 
sense of unease about the globalized world 
into which we’re moving, and they're afraid 
that, even if they see somebody else flitting 
around on an airplane or living in a big house, 
they're somehow going to be left behind, that 
somehow the rules are going to work against 
them, and all this change is going to leave 
them totally disoriented and at sea. And a 
lot of these people are our friends and our 
natural allies. 

So I think one of the big questions that 
will occupy the United States for at least an- 
other decade is how to put a human face 
on the global economy. It is inconceivable 
to me that we can globalize the economy 
without trying to develop some sort of con- 
sensus about what kind of global society we 
will live in, what our mutual responsibilities 
are to the planet, what our mutual respon- 
sibilities are to stand up against child labor, 
prison labor, female slavery, other abusive 
labor conditions. 
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And it’s inconceivable to me that the 
World Trade Organization—which I sup- 
ported bringing into being, which I have la- 
bored to protect and expand—but they're 
going to have to open their proceedings. 
They can’t continue—the WTO cannot con- 
tinue to be the private preserve of politicians 
and CEO’s, in other words, people like those 
of us in this room. [Laughter] It’s not just 
us. We're fooling with people’s lives out there 
with these decisions, and you know, sooner 
or later, you keep making enough decisions 
that affect someone else, and you're going 
to listen to them one way or the other. 

So while I think that that is a poor excuse, 
all these things, to vote against this bill, and 
we must never be in the position of making 
the perfect the enemy of the good, we should 
remember that for another decade America 
will have to be about the business of putting 
a human face on the global economy, of try- 
ing to make it advance our values as well 
as our pocketbooks. 

And when I think of those big questions 
and I think about the handful of people that 
I know in this town that I feel most com- 
fortable making those decisions, she’s one of 
them. And I also like to make her blush. 
[Laughter] 

And this is the last thing 1 want to say to 
you. You know, on the one hand, I hope the 
American people will be more relaxed about 
this election than sometimes I fear they are 
when you see all these hysterical ads. And 
some of the things that happened, particu- 
larly in the other party's primary, just sent 
me around the bend. [Laughter] But I hope 
they will also be more serious. 

I mean, I'd like to see—you know, Gov- 
ernor Bush made a serious proposal today 
about what he thought ought to be done on 
missile defense and other stuff. And Al 
Gore’s got a serious proposal. How will the 
American people that don’t think about this 
all the time know what to do unless they get 
together and discuss it? They made different 
proposals on Social Security and Medicare. 
They ought to get together and talk about 
it. 

But the thing I want to say to you is in 
addition to being here for Ellen, because a 
lot of you come from other parts of the coun- 
try, you need to make sure that everybody 
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you talk to understands that the con- 
sequences of this election are just as signifi- 

cant as they were in '92, when the country 
was in the doldrums, or in ’96, when they 
had to decide whether to ratify the dire ction 
we were taking. 

And sometimes it is a sterner test of char- 
acter to make the far-sighted decision when 
times are good than when they're bad. When 
times are bad, you don’t have to be a genius 
to know you ve got to do something different. 
[Laughter| You don’t have to be smart as a 
tree full of owls to know that you've got to 
figure out what in the world you're going to 
do and go forward. [Laughter) 

When times are good, you know, people 


just sort of drift off and say, “Well, that 
sounds nice, and that sounds nice,” or, 
“Maybe I'll stay home and do something 
else.” I’m telling you, this is a big deal. 


Once in a lifetime a country finds itself 
in the position we're in now. And I do want 
you to be relaxed and have a good time, but 
you've got to understand, if we squander this 
opportunity, you have no earthly idea how 
long America will have to wait for it to come 
back around again. No earthly idea how long 
you'll have to wait for Members of Congress 
like Ellen and Steny and Karen and Cal to 
be able to go there and debate how to build 
the future of our dreams for our children, 
instead of how to throw the water out of a 
leaking, sinking boat. 

And there’s not a soul here over 30 years 
old that can’t cite one time in your life when 
you have made a serious personal or profes- 
sional mistake, not because things were so 
terrible but because things were so good you 
thought there were no consequences to 
breaking your concentration. 

So that’s the other thing I want to say. 
Every day between now and November, if 
you talk to somebody about anything like 
this, you remind them: This is a big deal. 
This is not just the first election of the millen- 
nium in calendar terms. It is the first election 
in psychological and political terms as well. 

We have not been in this shape in my life- 
time. We may not get here again, and we'd 
better make the most of it. Your being here 
for her shows that you've got a big head start 
on understanding that. 

Thank you. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 8:05 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to re- 
ception host Katherine 
Representative 
bian of Taiwan; 
Chair Martin Lee; 
Texas 


Tauscher, 
President Chen Shui- 
Hong Kong Democratic Party 
George W 
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and Gov 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 
May 23, 2000 


Thank you to the modest Mr. McAuliffe. 
[Laughter] There’s one other person I'd like 
to thank. I'd like to thank Abe Pollin for mak- 
ing this place available to us tonight. Thank 
you. And your reward for raising all this 
money is that you don’t have to listen to me 
give a long speech tonight. You’ve heard it 
all. 

But I want you to know that I am pro- 
foundly gr: iteful. And when we started this 

campaign year, I was very, very worried that 
we would be, in this pe ‘riod between April 
the lst and August the Ist, swamped by the 
Republicans financially. And it didn’t work 
out that way, partly because they had a rather 
competitive primary. And then the idea—and 
I've been, as you know, I’ve been exerting 
some modest efforts, with a lot of your help, 
to raise money for our party and for our Sen- 
ate campaign committee and our 
campaign committee. 

But this is a truly wonderful thing. You 
know, we'll still have to go out and raise some 
hard money and do some things. But this 
really puts the Democrats in a competitive 
position between now and November. And 
the gift you're giving the Vice President is, 
I think, inestimable, and I’m grateful to you 
for that. 

I just want to say one thing. A lot of you 
have heard me say this before, but I want 
to say it one more time: The test of a country 
when times are good may be more severe 
than the test when times are tough. We don’t 
know when again in our lifetimes, any of us, 
we will have at once so much economic pros- 
perity and social progress and national self- 
confidence. 

But there are huge, huge questions out 
there. We saw today, Governor Bush out- 
lined one. You know, both candidates want 
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to reduce the number of nuclear weapons, 
but one is not so sure we need either the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty or the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty. Most Americans 
don’t know there’s a big difference there and 
don’t understand what that means for their 
children’s lives. But it’s huge. 

You know, 
mean in the 


what does national security 

early part of the 21st century? 
How are we going to kee »p the economy 
going? And should we pay down the de bt 
or risk a tax cut that will put us in debt again? 
What are the consequences of either course? 
Do you think you can grow the economy and 
make the environment better? Or do you 
think that’s some sort of a subversive plot 
to destroy free enterprise? Do you believe 
that we will have to make further efforts, like 
employment non-discrimination and hate 
crimes legislation, to be one community in 
the diversity of the 21st century or not? How 
are we going to put a human face on the 
global economy? What's the best way to deal 
with the aging of America? These are big 
questions. 

And I say this repeatedly, but anybody 
over 30 years old can reme smber at least one 
time in your life when you made a huge mis- 
take, personally or professionally, not be- 
cause times were so bad but because they 
were so good you thought there was no in- 
centive to concentrate and no consequence 
to the failure to do so. 

This is a major election. I’m grateful for 
this dinner. I’m grateful that you’re honoring 
me. I’m grateful for your extraordinary ef- 
forts and for Te rry’s indefatigable energy. 
But the purpose of ‘all this is to build the 
future of our dreams for our kids. So I want 
us to have a huge, good time tomorrow night. 
And then I want us to go out and spend this 
money in the wisest possible way to make 
sure that all the work we've done in the last 
8 years is not squandered but instead built 
upon. 

And I thank you for helping the Vice Presi- 
dent. I believe he is going to win, and I be- 
lieve he’s going to be a wonderful President. 
But it’s going to be a lot more likely after 
tomorrow night. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 8:55 p.m. in the 
Capital ¢ lub at the MCI Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Terence McAuliffe, former finance 
chair, Democratic National Committee; Abe 
Pollin, owner, National Basketball Association 
Washington Wizards and MCI Center 
George W 


and Gov 
Bush of Texas 


Remarks on House of 
Representatives Action on 
Permanent Normal Trade 
Relations With China 

May 24, 2000 


Good afternoon. Today the House of Rep- 
resentatives has taken an historic step toward 
continued prosperity in America, reform in 
China, and peace in the world. If the Senate 
votes as the House has just done to extend 
permanent normal trade relations with 
China, it will open new doors of trade for 
America and new hope for change in China. 

Seven years when I became Presi- 
dent, I charted a new course for a new econ- 


ago, 


omy, a course of fiscal discipline, investment 
in our people, and open trade. I have always 
believed that by opening markets abroad, we 
open opportunities at home. We've worked 
hard to advance that goal of more open and 
more fair trade since 1993 all the way up 
to the landmark legislation I signed just a 
few days ago to expand trade with Africa and 
the Caribbean Basin 

Just this week Speaker Hastert and I 
reached an agreement that many Members 
of the House both parties have already 
supperted, to bring the same kinds of invest- 
ment opportunity and jobs to America’s new 
markets, to people and places here in this 
country who have not yet participated in our 
prospe rity, in rural areas, inner cities, on our 
Native American reservations. 

With more than a billion people, China is 
the largest new market in the world. Our ad- 
ministration has negotiated an agreement 
which will open China’s markets to American 
products made on American soil, everything 
from corn to chemicals to computers. Today 
the House has affirmed that agreement. 

We will be exporting, however, more than 
our products. By this agreement, we will also 
export more of one of our most cherished 
values, economic freedom. Bringing China 
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into the WTO and normalizing trade will 
strengthen those who fight for the environ- 
ment, for labor standards, for human rights, 
for the rule of law. 

For China, this agreement will clearly in- 
crease the benefits of cooperation and the 
costs of confrontation. America, of course, 
will continue to defend our interests, but at 
this stage China’s development, we will 
have more positive influence with an out- 
stretched hand than with a clenched fist. The 
House today has affirmed that belief. 

Now, I have spoken personally to many, 
many Members of Congress. I have heard 
their concerns and those of their constitu- 
ents. I know this, for many, was a difficult 
vote. Decisions like this one test our deepest 
beliefs. They challenge our hopes, and they 
call forth our fears. Though China may be 
changing, we all know it remains a one-party 
state, that it still denies people the rights of 
free speech and religious expression. We 
know that trade alone will not bring freedom 
to China or peace to the world. That’s why 
permanent normal trade relations must also 
signal our commitment to permanent 
change. 

America will keep pressing to protect our 
security and to advance our values. The vote 
today is a big boost to both efforts. For the 
more China liberalizes its economy, the more 
it will liberate the potential of its people— 
to work without restraint, to live without fear. 

In January I pledged an all-out effort to 
take this important step. I want to thank ev- 
eryone who has joined in it. I want to express 
special gratitude to Speaker Hastert for his 
leadership, to Congressman Archer and Con- 
gressman Rangel of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I also want to acknowledge Con- 
gressman Levin and Congressman Bereuter, 
who authored a provision on human rights 
that improves this bill and strengthens our 
ability to stand up for our values. 

I thank all the others who spoke out for 
this action, including all our former Presi- 


dents, all the former Secretaries of State, De- 
trade ministers, other Cabinet mem- 
bers, all the military leaders. I thank those 
who worked for human rights and the rule 
of law who spoke out for this legislation. And 
I want to thank all those who 
Secretary 


fense, 


of course, 


worked in this administration: 
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Daley, for spearheading our 
Charlene Barshefsky 
their negotiation of the agreement 
Ricchetti, here in the White House: and 
Sandy Berger and all the others who worked 
so hard for this agreement here. I appreciate 
what everyone has done. 

Today the House has taken an important 
step for the kind of future I think we all want 
for our children, for an America that will be 
more prosperous and more secure, for a 
China that is more open to our products and 
more respectful of the rule of law at home 
and abroad. The House has spoken, and now 
the eyes of the world turn toward the United 
States Senate. I am confident it, too, will act 
swiftly to advance these interests. 

I will be speaking with many Senators in 
the days ahead to ensure that we continue 
to move ahead to get this done as promptly 
as possible. This is one of the most important 
votes the Senate will face in this session. I 
hope we can build on our momentum on this 
issue and on other pressing priorities, as well. 

I still believe the Congress can act to add 
voluntary prescription drug coverage to 
Medicare, to invest in our children’s 
education, to pass the legislation to invest in 
these American markets here at home, to 
pass the commonsense gun safety legislation, 
to raise the minimum wage. 

Again, I thank the House, and I look for- 
ward to working with the Congress in the 
days ahead. 

This is a good day for America. And 10 
years from now we will look back on this day 
and be glad we did this. We will see that 
we have given ourselves a chance to build 
the kind of future we want. This is a good 
economic agreement because we get all the 
economic benefits of lowered tariffs and low- 
ered access to the Chinese market. We get 
new protections against dumping of products 
in our own markets. What we have granted 
is full membership in the World Trade Orga- 
nization, which brings China into a rule- 
based international system 

But I have said many times, and Id just 
like to say once more, to me, the most impor- 
tant benefit of all is that we have given our- 
selves and the Chinese a chance—not a guar- 
antee but a chance—to build a future in the 
Asia-Pacific region for the next 50 years very 


campaign; 
and Gene Sperling, for 
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more 
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different from the last 50. We fought three 
wars in that part of the world. A lot of Ameri- 
cans died tor freedom; a lot of sacrifice 
should not go unredeemed. We owe it to 
them, to their children, and to our children 
and grandchildren to give the world a chance 
to build a better and a different future. We 
have taken a big step toward giving them that 
chance today. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:03 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Public Law 106-200, the Trade and 
Development Act of 2000. 


Remarks at the Democratic National 
Committee’s “National Tribute to 
President Clinton” 

May 24, 2000 


Thank you. Well, first of all, thank you very 
much. Let me tell you some thing—w ait, turn 
this on. If you’d turn this on, they could hear 
me instead of them. 

Now, I don’t believe that it’s corruption 
to take money to pass the Brady bill instead 
of beat it; to pass the family and medical 
leave bill so 21 million ordinary working peo- 
ple can take some time off when their babies 
are born and their parents are sick instead 
of to beat it; to pass the Patients’ Bill of 
Rights instead of to beat it; to reduce the 
deficit and get rid of the debt instead of keep 
giving big breaks to special interests. I don’t 
think that is corruption. I think that’s good 
for America. That’s why we’re here tonight; 
that’s why you're here tonight. We made a 
difference, and I’m glad you're helping us 
to win the next election. Thank you. 

Let me also say to all of you how grateful 
I am that you're here, how grateful I am for 
your support. I thank Ed and Joe and Loretta 
and Dennis and all their predecessors in the 
Democratic Party. I thank my good friends 
Dick Gephardt and Tom Daschle, who will 
be the leaders of their respective chambers 
after the election. I thank Terry McAuliffe 
for making sure we'll be able to stick out 
there and give our message to fight for our 
candidates and elect our President in the 
year 2000. Thank you, Terry, and thank all 
of you who helped tonight. 
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And I want to thank Al and Tipper and 


Hillary and all the others who were part of 


All those things that were on that 
film—mostly they just my face up 
there. We had a great team, the four of us; 
we had a great White House; we had a great 

Cabinet; we had all these great young people 
ee for us who believed in what we were 
doing every day. To every one of you who 
had anything to do with any of the progress 
of this administration, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Now, I also want to thank my buddies from 
Sims and Lindsey's and the Rendezvous for 
bringing us barbecue so Al and I could feel 
at home tonight, and I hope you felt at home 
tonight with that barbecue. And besides that, 
we needed a backdrop for McAuliffe to do 
4 comedy gig he did on the Republicans. 

», thank you for bringing the barbecue. It 
was wonderful. 

Now, I don’t know about you, but I came 
here to hear the entertainment, not to hear 
the politicians speak. So, since I'm really 
grateful to you for your support, I’m going 
to spare you much of a speech. But I want 
to say just two or three things real seriously. 

Number one, the election of 2000 is every 
bit as important as the elections of '92 and 
‘96. And in some ways, we are handicapped 
by all those good things that were just re- 
counted on the film. A lot of younger voters 
have even forgotten what the economy was 
like in 1992. A lot of people have forgotten 
that 7/2, 8 years ago no one thought the def- 
icit could be brought down, much less the 
budget balanced and the debt begin to be 
repaid. No one thought the crime rate could 
be bought down, the welfare rolls could be 
reduced, that the performance of our public 
schools would be increasing dramatically. No 
one believed that back in 1992. 

Now, what is the problem? The question 
is, what are we going io do with our pros- 
perity and with our social progress? And I 
would argue to all of you, just in one moment 
of seriousness tonight, that how a great na- 
tion handles its success can be an even stern- 
er test of character than how it deals with 
adversity. 

I have sort of mixed feelings looking at that 
film, actually. I watch myself get grayer and 
grayer and grayer. [Laughter] And I thought 


our team 


were 
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to myself, before I got into my second term 
here, I was always the youngest person who 
did everything. Now I'm up here in my old 
boots and my old jeans, and I’m just kind 
of an old, gray-haired redneck trying to put 
in some good months here. [Laughter] But 
I’ve learned a few things earning ‘those gray 
hairs. 

And what I want to say to you is that if 
you believe, as I do, that it’s just a test of 
our character that’s as severe as any we've 
had, what are we going to do with our pros- 
perity, then this election matters, and I'll tell 
you what I think we need. 

We need to elect someone President who 
understands the future and knows how to 
take us there. We need to elect someone 
President who's actually made tough deci- 
sions and not just talked about it. And we 
need to elect people to the Senate and the 
House who supported us On Our economic 
program, supported us when we brought the 
crime rate down, supported us when we 
cleaned up the environment and grew the 
economy at the same time, supported us 
when we protected the individual liberties of 
America, supported us when we said we 
could build one America across all the lines 
that divide us. That’s what we need to do 
in the year 2000, looking toward tomorrow. 

Terry has already said this. Ed has already 
said this. But I want you to know that not 
only as President but as something of an his- 
torian, there is no one in the history of the 
Vice Presidency who has ever, ever had re- 
motely the positive impact on the lives and 
the future of the people of the United States 
as Al Gore has these last 72 years. It’s not 
even close—ever. 

From casting the deciding vote on our eco- 
nomic plan in ’93 to sticking up for us when 
we had to go into Haiti, into Bosnia, into 
Kosovo, to all the tough calls we made; in 
helping to end the financial crises of the 
world; to down to voting to close the gun 
show loophole that required child trigger 
locks, Al Gore has led the way. 

Now, when you think about the future, 


what are the questions? Well, how are we 
going to get the country out of debt, keep 
the prosperity going, and give people who 
live in poor areas who have heen left behind 
a chance to be part of our prosperity? How 
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are we going to deal with the environmental 
challenges of global warming and grow the 
economy? How are we going to give all work- 
ing people the security of access to health 
care and world-class education for their kids? 
How are we going to proceed in a world full 
of uncertainty, where you have to make com- 
plicated judgments about the security threats 
out there and still try to build a better and 
brighter future based on trade, not conflict, 
based on lifting labor standards and environ- 
mental standards, not walking away from the 
human rights of the pe ople of the world? 
How are we going to do these things? 

The answer is, we ought to pick ‘the person 
who is the best qualified person based on 
experience. We ought to pick the person who 
has proved that he makes good decisions 
based on lots of evidence. We ought to pick 
a person whose mind and heart have always 
been focused on the future that his chil- 
dren—now his grandchild—and all of our 
children ought to have. Al Gore should be, 
and with your help, will be, the next Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Vice President Al 
Gore. 





NortE: The President spoke at approximately 9:15 
p-m. at the MCI Center. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Edward G. Rendell, national chair, 
Joseph J. Andrew, national finance chair, Rep- 
resentative Loretta Sanchez, general cochair, 
Mayor Dennis W. Archer of Detroit, MI, general 
cochair, and Terence McAuliffe, former national 
finance chair, Democratic National Committee. 
The transcript released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary also included the remarks of the 
Lady, Vice President Gore, and Tipper Gore. 
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Proclamation 7313—Day of Honor, 
2000 


May 24, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Fifty-five years ago this month, the torch 
of freedom burned bright in Europe once 
again as Nazi Germany surrendered to the 
Allied Forces. Four months later, with the 
defeat of Imperial Japan, World War II— 
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history's bloodiest and most destructive con- 
flict—finally came to an end. 

That war's unprecedented threat to world 
peace, freedom, and human rights called 
forth an unprecedented response from the 
American people. United and determined 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
American men and women poured into fac- 
tories and shipyards, working around the 
clock to build ships, planes, tanks, and guns. 
Millions of others risked their lives to defend 
our Nation and preserve the ideals of democ- 
racy. By the war's end, some 15 million had 
served in our Armed Forces, including more 
than 1,200,000 African Americans, 300,000 
Hispanic Americans, 50,000 Asian Ameri- 
cans, 20,000 Native Americans, 6,000 Native 
Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, and 3,000 
Native Alaskans. 

These minority members of our Armed 
Forces served with honor and distinction in 
battles around the globe. Many of them— 
like the Tuskegee Airmen, the Japanese 
American troops of the Army’s “Go For 
Broke” regiment, and the Native American 
Code Talke srs who played a vital role in win- 
ning the war in the Pacific—were renowned 
for their bravery and dedication. America’s 
minority veterans fought other important 
battles as well—battles against prejudice, ig- 
norance, and discrimination. Many gave their 
lives on foreign soi! for the freedom they had 
never fully shared at home. Many of those 
who survived returned home from the war 
and worked to make real in America the 
ideals for which they had fought so hard and 
for which so many of their comrades in arms 
had died. 

On this Day of Honor, we have the oppor- 
tunity—and the responsibility—to acknowl- 
edge the contributions our minority veterans 
have made to the peace and freedom we 
enjoy today. I ask my. fellow citizens to join 
me in saluting the African American, His- 
panic American, Asian American, Native 
American, Native Hawaiian, Pacific Islander, 
Native Alaskan, and other minority members 
who served so valiantly in our Armed Forces 
during World War II and to remember those 
who died in service to our country. Their ex- 
traordinary devotion to duty is a reminder 
to us all that our Nation’s diversity is not a 
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for division, but rather one of 
greatest strengths. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
44, has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in recognition 
of the minority veterans who served in World 
War II. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 25, 2000, as the Day 
of Honor, 2000. I call upon all Americans 
to observe this day with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities paying trib- 
ute to the service and sacrifice of the minor- 
ity veterans of our Armed Forces who served 
during World War II. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of May, in 


cause our 


the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 


America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 
William J. Clinton 


Office 
May 30, 2000] 


[Filed with the of the 


8:45 a.m., 


Federal Register, 


Note: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 25, and it will 
be published in the Federal Register on May 31. 


Remarks on Proposed Medicare 
Prescription Drug Benefits and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


May 25, 2000 
The President. Thank you very much. 
Senator Daschle, Congressman Gephardt, 


Members of the House and Senate leader- 
ship, and Secretary Shalala. Let me say how 
much I appreciate -d the meeting we had this 
morning and how much I support the agenda 
they outlined. I'd like to say a few words 
about it, myself. But before I do, I'd like to 
put it into some larger context of our overall 
strategy. 

We just have some new evidence that our 
long-term strategy of fiscal discipline, invest- 
ing in our people, and expanding opportuni- 
ties for American markets’ products around 
the world is working. Revised GDP figures 
released today confirm that our economy 
grew at 5.4 percent in the first quarter r and 
that business investment soared by 25 per- 
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cent. This strategy has now given us over 7 
years of growth and investment, the longest 
economic expansion in history. We ought to 
stay on the path that got us here and continue 
to invest in our people and their future, as 
our leaders have outlined today. 

Last month—I want to emphasize this— 
just last month the distinguished investment 
firm in New York of Goldman-Sachs esti- 
mated that that turnaround from record defi- 
cits to record surpluses has kept interest rates 
2 full percentage points lower than they 
would have been without this strategy. 
Therefore, if we turn away from it and go 
back to the deficits, we can expect a cor- 
responding rise in interest rates. A 2 percent 
cut in interest rates on home mortgages, car 
loans, college loans, credit card bills, has 
been an enormous, effective tax cut to the 
American people and has done a great deal 
to strengthen our economy. 

That’s why we feel so strongly that we 
should use this moment of unprecedented 
prosperity to lengthen the life and modernize 
Medicare with a prescription drug benefit, 
to strengthen Social Security, to invest in key 
priorities, especially education, to have a tax 
cut we can afford, and keep paying that debt 
down to keep those interest rates down. 

Now, as you've heard already, we mostly 
discussed providing prescription drugs for 
America’s seniors in that mee ting. I want to 
thank these leaders for standing with us on 
this important issue. This is a show of unity 
and a demonstration of resolve. There is no 
reason that Congress cannot take the nec- 
essary steps to ensure that every older Amer- 
ican has access to the lifesaving, life-enhanc- 
ing prescription drugs they nee d. 

Now, just a few weeks ago Senator 
Daschle and Congressman Gephardt came 
here to announce that the Democrats were 
united in a single strategy to provide these 
prescription drugs. Today they will be joined 
by leading architects and backers of the 
plan—all these people behind me who have 





worked on the details. So we now know ex- 
actly how we would do this. We know we 
can afford it, and’ we think the time to act 
is now. I'll just say this one more time. If 
we were creating Medicare today, there is 
no way in the wide world we wouldn't pro- 
vide prescription drugs 
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Some of you were with me last Sunday 
afternoon when I went up to Hyde I ark, 
Then I landed in the Poughkeepsie Airport— 
there were probably 300 people there, so I 
had an impromptu town meeting. I went 
down and shook hands with everybody and 
just sat there and visited with them. And the 
only issue that was mentioned to me more 
than once—spontaneously—over and over 
and over again, was this prescription drug 
issue. It is a big issue, and it’s a big hole 
in America’s social safety net. It is totally vol- 
untary; it is driven by ‘the market, and we 
ought to do it. 

We're talking more than three in five of 
our seniors, who are like the Lachnits Tom 
talked about. They may be a particularly 
egregious case, but over 60 percent of our 
seniors don’t have affordable prescription 
drug coverage. 

Now, I think that the case has been made. 
I don’t know how in the world we can deny 
the fact that with the funds we have, with 
the evident obligations we have, with the fact 
that anybody who lives to be 65 in America 
today has a life expectancy of 82 or 83 
years—and that is only going to increase, and 
therefore, their need for life-enhancing and 
life-preserving prescription drugs will only 
increase—this is the best chance we will ever 
have to address this. And we have to do it. 

Now, the budget I presented to Congress 
will continue our efforts to pay off the debt 
in 13 years; it will make Medicare more com- 
petitive as many in this group have urged. 
But it will also provide this. kind of voluntary 
prescription drug coverage. 





Now, last month—or earlier this month— 
the Republican leaders in the House did put 
forth the plan that had the stated goal of pro- 
viding affordable prescription drugs for sen- 
iors, but the policy falls far short of the prom- 
ise, suggesting. a private insurance benefit 
that insurers, themselves, say they will not 
offer; and no one will buy if they did offer 
it because it would be too expensive is an 
empty promise. Limiting direct financial as- 
sistance for prescription drugs to seniors 
below the $12,500 income will leave out over 
half, including the Lachnits. Their drug bills 
alone, if my math is right, are $16,800 a year, 
and that’s about what their income is. They 
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wouldn’t get a nickel under the Republican 
plan. That’s not right, and we can do better. 

So we're here to say we have a full-time 
obligation to deal with the big opportunities 
and the big challenges of this country, and 
Congress should feel that obligation, even 
when they go into recess. There is no heavier 
evidence of that today than the need to pro- 
vide voluntary, affordable prescription drug 
coverage. 

Let me say there are many other priorities, 
and I want to just mention them. The an- 
nouncement we had on new markets a cou- 
ple of days ago ought to give some impetus 
to raising the minimum wage, passing com- 
monsense gun legislation, expanding health 
insurance for the parents of poor children, 
passing a strong, enforceable Patients’ Bill of 
Rights. And I hope that we will see more 
action in all these areas. 

Now, today the House and Senate con- 
ferees are meeting again on the Patients’ Bill 
of Rights. Again, this is like the prescription 
drugs. This ought not to be a bill that’s held 
up by interest groups; it ought to be a bill 
that is passed in the public interest. That's 
our commitment, and you will see it nowhere 
more intensely than our efforts to get this 
prescription drug coverage in the closing 
days of this Congress. 

Thank you very much. 


New Markets Initiative/Working With 
Congress 

Q. Mr. President, since you mentioned the 
new markets initiative, some Republicans say 
that that was the product of intense private 
negotiations between your staff and Hill Re- 
publicans. And there were substantial dif- 
ferences when those debates began. There 
were no public podium events dealing with 
new markets, and yet they say there have 
been numerous public podium events on 
these issues—prescription drugs and 
HMO=~-but no intense private negotiations. 
Can you tell us why, sir, you and your staff 
have tried to use the podium more than in- 
tense negotiations? 

The President. No, I’m more than willing 
to engage in private negotiations, but I don’t 
think that’s a fair representation of exactly 
how these issues developed. We did have 
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some interest on the part of some Repub- 
licans with new markets—I know some of 
you have to go vote, so as long as you don’t 
say they're str sr me on the—{laugh- 
ter|—on the Patients’ Bill of Rights, I’m 
going to give the Senators who have to leave 
a pass. 

We did have a lot of interest on the front 
end in that, and I made some calls around 
myself. But I have actually tried—I have ac- 
tually had several private conversations on 
these issues, and I will continue to do it. I 
think—I believe we could pass the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights. We already passed a strong 
bill through the House with virtually 100 per- 
cent of our caucus and a pretty good group 
of Republican votes with us. We're having 
trouble in the Senate, manifest in the con- 
ference committee, because some of the in- 
terest groups are still fighting what I think 
everybody who’s looked at this believes is 
necessary to make a good bill. 

But I’m trying to negotiate on that. I had 
a private meeting on the gun safety — 
tion. I’ve had several conversations about 
that. I will—I'm willing to do anything to re- 
solve these things. But what we can’t do here 
is to—let me just say what the difference is 
in blunt terms. 

There is no great, powerful special interest 
out there trying to beat the new markets leg- 
islation. And therefore, what we had was peo- 
ple—Washington was able to work the way 
it ought to work, because all we had were 
our philosophical differences. But we had a 
common goal. So we agreed in the best tradi- 
tion of the Founding Fathers to let the Re- 
publicans try their ideas in 40 of their enter- 
prise areas—whatever the proper name is— 
renewal community areas, and 40 for our em- 
powerment zones. We agreed to provide for 
poor areas all over the country, including 
those that aren’t here, in either one of those 
two groups—these special incentives of the 
new markets. 

It was a wonderful example. And if all we 
ever had to do was reconcile our philo- 
sophical differences, we could pass all kinds 
of bills up here. But when you have an inde- 
go powerful interest group that won’t 
et them go, then we can have all the private 


talks that we want until we’re blue in the 
face, it’s still hard to work it through. I 
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haven’t given up. But if you want to know 
the difference in new markets and those 
things, it’s not that we haven't had private 
talks; it’s that there’s no overwhelming inter- 
est group trying to beat this thing. 


Support for Democratic Party/Legislative 
Agenda 

Q. Mr. President, the labor unions are 
threatening to withhold support from Demo- 
crats, including Vice President Gore, who op- 
posed them on the China trade deal. Do you 
think those are empty threats? 

The President. Oh, I think—no. I don’t 
know. You'll have to ask them about that. 
What I think is that there’s much more that 
unites us than divides us. And I think that 
as far as I know, there are no divisive issues 
out there that have remotely the power that 
the issues we talked about today do, particu- 
larly the prescription drugs and the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights and these other issues we're 
talking about. 

So I think what we need to do is play it 
straight, put our issues before the American 
people, and let everybody decide who they're 
going to be for. But I think that you'll see 
a very united Democratic Party in the fall, 
and I'll think you'll see a united Republican 
Party. I think we’ll—and we'll take our de- 
bate to the American people, and we'll see 
what happens. 

Q. May I follow up on that, sir? 

Q. you talk about the differences, the 
interest groups. There are only 24 legislative 
days left. Realistically, sir, how can we expect 
to get this done, and do you think we'll ac- 
complish any of these things you just 
itemized for us? 

The President. Oh, I think the only time 
that the power of the interest groups fade 
here is when the majority believes—if the 
interest groups are involved—is when the 
majority believes that the public interest is 
so intense that action. has to be taken. And 
I think there’s a fair chance that will happen 
on one or two of these issues. And there are 
some people in their party who really would 
like to work with us on these, and I think 
we'll just keep working at it and see. 
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You just never—look, for the last 5 years, 
we've surprised everybody, including our- 
selves, a time or two, and really had break- 
throughs and gotten stuff done. I’m here 
opening—asking for cooperation, and I think 
that I speak for our leaders and our Mem- 
bers—we’re interested in doing something, 
so we're willing to do what we can to do our 
part on that. 

Yes. 


Peruvian Elections 

Q. Mr. President, you've been a great pro- 
ponent of democracy,’ especially in Latin 
America. Peru is going to supposedly hold 
elections on Sunday. An OAS 
there. There are a lot of problems. There 
have been a lot of criticism from your own 
government toward the Peruvian elections. 
What do you say at this moment? 

The President. | think what I should say 
at this moment is that, first, 
troubling that one of the 


mission is 


obviously, it’s 
candidates said he 


didn’t really want to participate on the runoff 


election; and, secondly, I think we should 
wait until we get a report from the people 
that are monitoring the elections, and then 
I'll have more to say about it 


Yes. 


Permanent Normal Trade Relations With 
China 

Q. Mr. President, a followup on the China 
trade matter. What can you say to American 
workers in industries that will continue to 
lose jobs to China, perhaps in spite of the 
pact, but who will continue to lose jobs to 
China and elsewhere, and in particular, the 
textile industry workers, who feel they’re the 

sacrificial lambs of the trade pacts you've 
worked out? 

The President. The first and most impor- 
tant thing is that nothing in this legislation, 
in this debate, proposed to close our markets 
to imports that are coming in from China 
or anywhere else, so that there was nothing 
in this vote that would have affected them 
one way or the other. And if you look at— 
what we have to do is to hold as many jobs 
as we can by doing whatever we can to sup- 
port the industries that are competitive. And 
if people lose their jobs, we believe 
us believe we ought to spend more money 
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more quickly to retrain our workers and to 
get more investment into areas that lose 
them. 

One of the things that I think that will be 
most helpful with this new markets initiative 
is, we'll be able to say to investors all across 
America, if a plant closes down, for example, 
in a rural area, “Hey, now if you go back 
and invest and give these people another job, 
we'll give you a 30 percent tax credit to do 
it. If you have to borrow money, we'll guar- 
antee two-thirds of the money you borrow, 
and you get lower interest rates.” And if we 
have an adequate, intense, immediate effort 
to retrain people, and we have that, I think 
that the dislocation periods will be shorter, 
and their ability to get good jobs if plants 
close will be greater. 

But there was nothing in this bill—what 
this bill did was to lower tariffs for other 
products so it will save other manufacturing 
jobs. And it didn’t—no one has suggested 
raising any barriers. 

We've got to do a better job in our country 
of making sure that we shorten the period 
of dislocation and increase the likelihood that 
people get a job as good or better than the 
one they lost. And that’s what we’re working 
on. All of us have worked on that for 7 years, 
and we're making some progress there. 


Working With Congress 

Q. Mr. President, as a followup to my first 
question, are you saying on the pre scription 
drug and HMO issue that there are no philo- 
sophical differences from Republicans, and 
they're simply beholden to special interests? 

The President. No, ‘no, no, no, no, no. 
There are genuine philosophical differences. 
I would never say that. No. What I said is, 
when all we have are philosophical dif- 
ferences, we have an easier time of working 
through them and accommodating them, as 
we did on new markets, than we do if there 
are both philosophical differences and very 
powerful interest group resistance. 

Oh, no, I would never say—no, they have 
honest philosophical differences on these 
things. But you asked me why we couldn't 
work them through, and I don’t think it’s lack 
of private meetings. I think it’s philosophical 
differences plus an interest group anchor. 
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Death of American Journalist in Sierra 
Leone 


Q. Mr. President, Kurt Schork, the Amer- 
ican journalist killed in Sierra Leone yester- 
day—do you have any thoughts on that and 
ideas on its significance? 

The President. First of all, 1 knew that 
journalist over 30 years ago; we were in Ox- 
ford together. And I’m very sad today. He 
was a good man, and if you look at all the 
many posts that he occupied, he was a brave 
man. He went to a lot of places, a lot of the 
troubled and dangerous places of the world, 
to bring the news to people. And I am very 
sad about it. 

But let me say, in a larger sense, I think 
it shows how important it is for the United 
Nations missions to succeed. I appreciate 
very much the willingness of the Nigerians 
to go back in there, and we are aggressively 
committed to providing the support nec- 
essary to take the Nigerians and other troops 
into Sierra Leone and to support the United 
Nations mission in other ways and to con- 
tribute our share and maybe a little over that 
to try to stabilize the situation. 

I think that it’s obvious that the RUF 
have—these are just the last in a long line 
of their victims, many of whom are innocent 
children who had their limbs chopped off. 
And they had a chance to participate in a 
peace process which was more than generous 
to them in terms of giving them an oppor- 
tunity to walk away from what they had done, 
and they didn’t take it. And I think the 
United Nations mission has to prevail. I will 
do everything I can to support it. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:52 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Medicare recipients Ronald and 
Eunice Lachnit; and Peruvian Presidential can- 
didate Alejandro Toledo. The* President also re- 
ferred to RUF, the Revolutionary United Front. 
A reporter referred to OAS, the Organization of 
American States. 
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Remarks on Asian-Pacific American 
Heritage Month 


May 25, 2000 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much, and good afternoon. 

I want to welcome all of you here. And 
a special word of welcome to a former Con- 
gressman, and now our chair of the Commis- 
sion, Norm Mineta. Daphne Kwok, Jin Sook 
Lee, Karen Narasaki, Senator Akaka, Senator 
Thomas, Representative Becerra, Represent- 
ative Eni Faleomavaega, Representative 
Underwood, to Bill Lann Lee and all the 
members of the administration who are 
Asian-Pacific Americans. We just had a pic- 
ture of over 60 of us, about—not quite—90 
percent of the total. 

I want to thank those of you who work 
in the White House and to say a special word 
of —— to Laura Efurd, who worked 
very hard on this event. And to our Director 
of Public Liaison, Mary Beth Cahill, for her 
work and support. And I want to say a special 
word of appreciation to the Asian-Pacific 
American i I have known the longest 
in this group, Maria Haley, who helped me 
ee om Commission together. I thank her 
or her work. 

I am very proud that I've had the oppor- 
tunity to appoint more Asian-Pacific Ameri- 
cans than any President in history. I am 
proud of the difference you make every day, 
whether you're enforcing our civil rights 
laws, administering our Medicare program, 
representing America overseas, or in many 
other countless ways, you make a profound 
difference. 

This month we celebrate the accomplish- 
ments of more than 10 million Asian-Pacific 
Americans in every aspect of our Nation’s life 
from engineering to education, science to 
sports, public service to the performing arts. 
You might be interested to know that one 
of the performing arts is speechmaking, and 
the speechwriter who prepared this was 
Samir Afridi, one of the’ Asian-Pacific Ameri- 
cans in our administration. 
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You may be fifth-generation Americans or 
newcomers to our shores, but you have all 
enriched our country and reinforced our val- 
ues of family, work, and community. We 
should recognize that, not just in one month 
but every day. Thanks to the inventiveness 
of people like Vinod Dham, we celebrate it 
whenever we use a computer with a Pentium 
chip. We celebrate when we read the works 
of writers like Amy Tan; when we visit the 
haunting Vietnam Memorial, designed by 
Maya Lin; when we benefit from the path- 
breaking medical research of Dr. David Ho; 
and from countless ‘other Asian-Pacific 
Americans who are leading us to new fron- 
tiers of science and technology. 

And I also want to say that just as we are 
enhanced when we tap the strengths of all 
Americans, we are diminished when any 
American is targeted unfairly because of his 
or her heritage. Stereotyping, discrimination, 
racism have no place. And if we can over- 
come it, America has no limit to what we 
can achieve. 

I am proud of the progress that we have 
made together over the last 742 years, both 
here and around the world. This spring I was 
the first President in over 20 years to visit 
South Asia. fee yesterday we took an historic 
step toward normalizing trade with China 
and continuing our pre | at home, and 
I think most important of all, giving us the 
chance to have a very different 50 years with 
the Asian-Pacific region in the future than 
the 50 years we have all just lived through. 

I am very proud of the contributions of 
Asian-Pacific Americans to the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in history, to the lowest un- 
employment rate in 30 years. I am proud that 
we have worked hard to spread these benefits 
more equally across our society—poverty at 
a 20-year low and poverty among Asian-Pa- 
cific Americans declining by more than 10 
percent since I took office. 

Last year the SBA approved loans to 
Asian-Pacific Americans entrepreneurs total- 
ing over $2.1 billion, more ya 3% times 
the number of loans guaranteed in 1992, the 
year before we took office. 

We beefed up our commitment to the en- 
forcement of civil rights laws. And we know 
that, in spite of all the successes, we still face 
challenges to building the one America of 
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our dreams. So today I'd like to touch on 
just a few of those, if I might. 

First, we face the challenge of ensuring 
that every American is part of our prosperity. 
The Asian-Pacific American community is 
the fastest growing racial group in our coun- 
try—also among the most diverse, with more 
than 30 different ethnic groups, with roots 
that stretch from Pakistan to Polynesia, Thai- 
land to Tonga, Hong Kong to Hawaii. Some 
have referred to your community as a so- 
called model minority. But that label, like any 
one, while it has its truths and strengths, 
masks the rich diversity and the diversity of 
challenges and disparities we find within the 
Asian-Pacific American community. 

For example, cervical cancer rates among 
Vietnamese women are nearly 5 times higher 
than those for white women. Why is that, 
and what can we do about it? Over half of 
South-Asian-Americans have earned a bach- 
elor’s degree, but less than 6 percent of 
Cambodian- and Laotian-Americans have 
completed college. Why is that, and what can 
we do about it? Despite the strong economy, 
almost half of all Cambodian-Americans and 
two out of three Hmong-Americans live in 
poverty. Why is that, ar what are we going 
to do about it? 

Let me say just sort of parenthetically, I 
was very, very grateful that amidst an other- 
wise very busy week dominated by the news 
about our discussions on China, we an- 
nounced an historic bipartisan accord, thanks 
to the good work and good faith of the Speak- 
er of the House, between Republicans and 
Democrats to launch an initiative to develop 
new markets in America—to give people the 
same incentives to invest in poor neighbor- 
hoods and people and places that have been 
left behind here, as we give them to invest 
around the world. And I hope the Asian-Pa- 
cific American community will, number one, 
help us pass this legislation as soon as pos- 
sible; and number two, close the disparities 
in educational and economic performance 
within all the groups that make up your richly 
diverse community. 

I signed an Executive order last year estab- 
lishing the White House Initiative on Asian 
Americans and Pacific Islanders and an Advi- 
sory Commission headed by Norm Mineta. 
One particular focus is going to be on how 
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we can improve our data collection to better 
identify the specific needs of discreet popu- 
lations. work of this 
commission is an extension of the new mar- 
kets approach. 


In a larger sense, the 


We do not have a person to waste in Amer- 
ica. We all do better when we help each 
other, and that’s what the White 
tiative 


House ini- 
and this Commission’s work is all 
I want to thank Norm and all the 
Commissioners here 


about. 
and those throughout 
our Government for being a part of it. But 
a special thanks to those of you who have 
agreed to serve on this Commission. We wish 
you well, and we're all committed to helping 
you succeed. 

A second challenge we face in building one 
America is making sure that our Government 
reflects our growing diversity. | am proud to 
nominated Bill Lann Lee as our Na- 
tion’s top civil rights enforcer, the first Asian- 
Pacific American in that post. I still hope the 
Senate will do the right thing and confirm 
him. 


nave 


Yesterday I nominated Norman Bay as 
U.S. Attorney for the District of New Mex- 
ico. And I also want to say a word about 
judges. I have appointed the most diverse 
group of Federal judge s in history. They have 
garnered the highest percentages of top rat- 
ings the ABA has given in 40 years. We have 
shattered the myth that diversity somehow 
diminishes quality. 

Today I want to thank the Senate for the 
progress made yeste rday in confirming 16 
judges. But we still have too many nominees 
who have waited too long. One of them is 
a woman named Dolly Gee. I met with her 
yesterday. I’m going to embarrass her a little 
bit now. I nominated her for the U.S. District 
Court for the Central District of California. 

She has some good news in her life—she 
got married last weekend. The bad news is 
she’s supposed to be on her honeymoon. 
[Laughter| The worst news is her husband 
is on her honeymoon—|laughter|—in Lon- 
don. But because she wanted to be here with 
you, she sent him there without her. [Laugh- 
ter| And I think every one of you should take 
it as a personal responsibility to try to per- 
suade the Senate to confirm her. 

Dolly, stand up there. [Applause] 
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Before I took office, it had been 14 years 
since the last Asian-Pacific American had 
been appointed to the bench. I've had the 
honor to appoint five, and Dolly would be 
six. Six is a nice round number, and she ought 
to be part of it. 

I thank her for her service in Los Angeles, 
serving with great distinction on the Federal 
Service Impasse Board helping to mediate 
labor disputes. And again I say, in addition 
to that, in her distinguished career as a civil 
litigator, she has, nonetheless, languished 
with her nomination for more than a year 
in the Senate. The quality of justice suffers 
when people like Dolly are denied a hearing 
and a vote. So I hope we will get it. 

Third, building one America means root- 
ing out discrimination in all its forms. Part 
of that means healing the wounds of the past. 
Our budget includes almost $5 million to 
preserve a number of World War II intern- 
ment camps. Part of what I know about this 
stems from the fact that one of those camps 
was in my home State. We must never forget 
that sad chapter i in our history or let fear and 
prejudice jeopardize our rights and our lib- 
erties. 

I'll never forget when I went to Hawaii 
to celebrate the 50th anniversary of the end 
of World War II in the Pacific; I played golf 
with a number of World War II veterans. 
And one of them told me that—he said that 
he was the only good example of what hap- 
pened in an internment camp. He was sent 
to our internment camp in Arkansas, and 
there was—the only place that he could find 
anyone who made his native food was across 
the river in Mississippi. So he went over 
there and met a young woman who became 
his wife. They let him out of the internment 
camp, and he joined the military and served 
with distinction in our armed services. I have 
never forgotten that. And I still can’t believe 
it happened. And that may be the only good 
story that ever came out of one of those 
things. ; 

So I would say that we need to do our 
best to preserve those camps so that there 
will never be any new ones in America, and 
our children don’t forget what happened— 
and the cautionary tale of how quickly good 
people can do bad things. 
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I am also really looking forward next 
month to awarding the Medal of Honor to 
21 Asian-Pacific American veterans of World 
War II, including Senator Inouye. It is long 
overdue. 

Finally, let me say, we have to do more 
to combat hate crimes in our society. We see 
case after case across our land: a man 
dragged to death in Texas because he was 
black; a young man beaten and left to die 
in Wyoming because he was gay; children 
shot in Los Angeles because of their Jewish 
faith; a postal worker gunned down in Cali- 
fornia because of his Filipino heritage. Hate 
crimes target people not because of what 
they do but because of who they are. And 
because of that, they strike at the heart of 
who we are as Americans. I hope we can pass 
the hate crimes legislation, and I hope you'll 
help us to do it. 

I recently received a remarkable book 
called, “Asian American Dreams.” In the 
book, the author, Helen Zia, notes that 
Asian-Pacific Americans, and I quote, “are 
a people in constant motion, a great work 
in progress, each stage more faceted and 
complex than before. As we overcome adver- 
sity and take on new challenges, we have 
evolved. Our special dynamism is our gift to 
America.” 

Thank you for sharing that gift and renew- 
ing our Nation. Thank you for — us 
closer to the America of our Founders’ 
dreams, where we don’t just tolerate but cel- 
ebrate our differences, share our rich herit- 
age in history with others, always reaffirming 
our common humanity. 

Now, I would like to ask the next speaker 
to the podium, a World War II internment 
survivor, the first Asian-American to be a 
committee chairman in Congress, the found- 
er of the Asian Pacific Institute for Congres- 
sional Studies, the chair of my Advisory Com- 
mission on Asian American and Pacific Is- 
landers, and my friend, Norm Mineta. 

Norm, come up. 


[At this point, Mr. Mineta and Daphne Kwok, 
chair, National Council for Asian Pacific Is- 
landers, made brief remarks. Ms. Kwok then 
presented the President with an award. | 


The President. Thank you. I want to 
thank again the Members of Congress for 
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coming; give them a chance to make their 
exit. We're adjourned. Let’s just stand up and 
have a good time. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Jin Sook Lee, secretary, and Karen 
Narasaki, treasurer, National Council for Asian 
Pacific Islanders; Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Presidential Speechwriter Samir (Sam) 
Afridi; and Albert Wong, husband of judicial 


nominee Dolly M. Gee. 


Remarks at a Memorial Service for 
Casey Shearer in Providence, Rhode 
Island 


May 25, 2000 


The President. Derek, Ruth, Anthony, 
Julia, Marva, Allyson, all of the family and 
friends, I, want you to know why we're here 
today. Over 30 years ago, I lived with Casey's 
Uncle Strobe, and through him I met Casey’s 
Aunt Brooke. And they were in love, and so 
I then had to meet Derek and Cody and 
Marva and Skip. And then I introduced them 
to Hillary. And then Derek introduced all of 
us to Ruth. And the rest is history. 

What I want to say to all of you is, when 
we were young, we were to each other what 
Casey has been to you. And I think I can 
say for all of us, listening to you today has 
been overwhelming and wonderful. And all 
I can hope is that you will hold on to it for 
the rest of your lives. 

But we have a few memories, too. 


[At this point, the First Lady made brief re- 


marks. | 


The President. His classmates might be 
interested to know that when I ran for Presi- 
dent first in 1992, Casey actually tried to 
tutor me in rap music. [Laughter] You know, 
I would do this whole shtick. I played on 
Arsenio Hall’s show, and I was trying to show 
that I was in tune with younger voters. I knew 
nothing about rap music. [Laughter] I knew 
nothing about the music of the eighties. I 
went to work and missed it all. Casey was 
horrified that I was going to embarrass my- 
self on national television and blow the elec- 
tion. [Laughter] 
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also remember, after we went to the 
White House, Casey and his family, we went 
to a Baltimore Orioles game together. And 
I actually thought | knew something about 
baseball until he offered the play-by-play. 
[Laughter] So | remember that. 


[The First Lady made brief remarks. | 


The President. Now, | come here today 
and find out that he gave a great gift to our 
Embassy in Italy with that—{laughter]. You 
know, even though I just have a few months 
left to serve, I still have some measure of 
influence, and I think I'll have a plaque put 
up at that pool. [Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you just one last thing. 
Growing older has its joys. But one of the 
great burdens is the pain and mystery of los- 
ing children—the ones you know and the 
ones you don’t. And I don’t know any more 
about it today than I did when I was your 
age, but I know a little more about life. It’s 
such a short time—21 years, 22. 

But a few days ago, I went to Chicago to 
an event. And after it was over, I went with 
my friends there to the Field Museum, 
where Hillary spent a lot of time as a kid. 
Now, at the Field Museum now, they have 
this 67-million-year-old Tyrannosaurus rex 
named Sue, after the woman who found her 
on a South Dakota farm. I liked old Sue. And 
I thought to myself, we're all just passing 
through. I mean, she was here 67 million 
years ago. 

And what I would like to say to you is that, 
whether you live for 20 years or 50 or 80 
or 100, it doesn’t take long to live a life. And 
Mr. Wordsworth was right, the last best por- 
tions of it are the little unremembered acts 
of kindness and love. Casey Shearer had a 
great life. 

Thank you. 





NOTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in Sayles 
Hall at Brown University. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to the following members of Casey Shear- 
er's family: his uncle, Deputy Secretary of State 
Strobe Talbott; his aunt, Brooke Shearer, former 
director, White House Fellowships; his father, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Finland Derek N. 
Shearer; his stepbrother, Anthony Shearer, and 
his stepsister, Julia; his mother, Ruth Y. Goldway; 
his grandparents, Lloyd (Skip) and Marva Shearer; 
and his uncle, journalist Cody Shearer. The Presi- 
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dent also referred to Casey's girlfriend, Allyson 
Grant. The transcript released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary also included the remarks of 
the First Lady. 


Statement on the Memorial Day 
National Moment of Remembrance 
May 25, 2000 


I am very pleased by the House and Sen- 
ate’s joint action to offer formal support to 
the Memorial Day National Moment of Re- 
membrance. The recently passed House 
Concurrent Resolution 302 and Senate Con- 
current Resolution 100 have established the 
National Moment of Remembrance as an im- 
portant part of this year’s program to honor 
those Americans who died while defending 
our Nation and its values. Earlier this month 
I directed all executive departments and 
agencies to recognize and promote a Na- 
tional Moment of Remembrance on Memo- 
rial Day. 

The National Moment of Remembrance 
asks each American to pause for one minute 
at 3 p.m. local time on Monday, May 29th 
to reflect and remember the sacrifices made 
by our fallen heroes. This simple, brief re- 
flection asks little compared with what we 
have asked of our servicemen and women. 
With our united, solemn action, we honor 
and pay tribute to our Nation’s heroes. 

I wish to commend and thank Congress- 
men Dana Rohrabacher and John Murtha 
and Senators Chuck Hagel and Bob Kerrey 
for cosponsoring these concurrent resolu- 
tions. Their leadership and initiative are visi- 
ble examples of how we as Americans can 
work in unison to honor our cherished his- 
tory. I ask all Americans to join with Con- 
gress in pausing to observe this National Mo- 
ment of Remembrance. 


Notice—Continuation of Emergency 
With Respect to the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro), the Bosnian Serbs, and 
Kosovo 

May 25, 2000 


In accordance with section 202(d) of the 
National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
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1622(d)), I am continuing for 1 year the na- 
tional emergency declared on May 30, 1992, 
with respect to the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro), as ex- 
panded on October 25, 1994, in response to 
the actions and policies of the Bosnian Serbs. 
In addition, I am continuing for 1 year the 
national emergency declared on June 9, 
1998, with respect to the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia’s policies and actions in Kosovo. 
This notice shall be published in the Federal 
Register and transmitted to the Congress. 

On May 30, 1992, by Executive Order 
12808, President Bush declared a national 
emergency to deal with the unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy, and economy of the United 
States constituted by the actions and policies 
of the Governments of Serbia and Monte- 
negro, blocking all property and interests in 
property of those Governments. President 
Bush took additional measures to prohibit 
trade and other transactions with the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Monte- 
negro) by Executive Orders 12810 and 
12831, issued on June 5, 1992, and January 
15, 1993, respectively, and on April 25, 1993, 
I issued Executive Order 12846 imposing ad- 
ditional measures. 

On October 25, 1994, I expanded the 
scope of the national emergency by issuing 
Executive Order 12934 to address the un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the national 
security, foreign policy, and economy of the 
United States posed by the actions and poli- 
cies of the Bosnian Serb forces and the au- 
thorities in the territory that they controlled 
within Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

On December 27, 1995, I issued Presi- 
dential Determination 96-7, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury, inter alia, to sus- 
pend the application of sanctions imposed on 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro) pursuant to the above-ref- 
erenced Executive orders and to continue to 
block property previously blocked until pro- 
vision is made to address claims or encum- 
brances, including the claims of the other 
successor states of the former Yugoslavia. 
This sanctions relief, in conformity with 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
1022 of November 22, 1995 (hereinafter the 
“Resolution”), was an essential factor moti- 
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vating Serbia and Montenegro's acceptance 
of the General Framework Agreement for 
Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina initialed by 
the parties in Dayton on November 21, 1995, 
and signed in Paris on December-14, 1995 
(hereinafter the “Peace Agreement”). The 
sanctions imposed on the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) were 
accordingly suspended prospectively, effec- 
tive January 16, 1996. Sanctions imposed on 
the Bosnian Serb forces and authorities and 
on the territory that they control within Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina were subsequently sus- 
pended prospectively, effective May 10, 
1996, also in conformity with the Peace 
Agreement and the Resolution. Sanctions 
against both the Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia (Serbia and Montenegro) and the Bos- 
nian Serbs were subsequently terminated by 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
1074 of October 1, 1996. This termination, 
however, did not end the requirement of the 
Resolution that those blocked funds and as- 
sets that are subject to claims and encum- 
brances remain blocked, until unblocked in 
accordance with applicable law. 

Until the status of all remaining blocked 
property is resolved, the Peace Agreement 
implemented, and the terms of the Resolu- 
tion met, the national emergency declared 
on May 30, 1992, as expanded in scope on 
October 25, 1994, must continue beyond 
May 30, 2000. 

On June 9, 1998, by Executive Order 
13088, I found that the actions and policies 
of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro) and the Republic of Serbia 
with respect to Kosovo, by promoting ethnic 
conflict and human suffering, threatened to 
destabilize countries in the region and to dis- 
rupt progress in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
implementing the Dayton peace agreement, 
constituted an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security and foreign 
policy of the United States. I therefore de- 
clared a national emergency to deal with that 
threat. On April 30, 1999, I issued Executive 
Order 13121 to take additional steps with re- 
spect to the continuing human rights and hu- 
manitarian crisis in Kosovo and the national 
emergency declared with respect to Kosovo. 
Because the crisis with respect to the situa- 
tion in Kosovo has not been resolved, I have 
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determined that it is necessary to maintain 
in force these emergency authorities beyond 
June 9 9, 2000. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 25, 2000. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
1:01 p.m., May 25, 2000] 


NoTE: This notice was published in the Federal 
Register on May 26. 


Message to the Congress on 
Continuation of the National 
Emergency With Respect to the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
(Serbia an Montenegro), the 
Bosnian Serbs, and Kosovo 


May 25, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for 
the automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergency 
is to continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this provision, 
I have sent the enclosed notice to the Federal 
Register for publication, stating that the 
emergency declared with respect to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro), as expanded to address the actions 
and policies of the Bosnian Serb forces and 
the authorities in the territory that they con- 
trol within Bosnia and Herzegovina, is to 
continue in effect beyond May 30, 2000, and 
the emergency declared with respect to the 
situation in Kosovo is to continue in effect 
beyond June 9, 2000. 

On December 27, 1995, I issued Presi- 
dential Determination 96-7, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury, inter alia, to sus- 
pend the application of sanctions imposed on 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro) and to continue to block 
property previously blocked until provision 
is made to address claims or encumbrances, 
including the claims of the other successor 
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states of the former Yugoslavia. This sanc- 
tions relief, in conformity with United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 1022 of 
November 22, 1995 (hereinafter the “Reso- 
lution”), was an essential factor motivating 
Serbia and Montenegro’s acceptance of the 
General Framework Agreement for Peace in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina initialed by the par- 
ties in Dayton on November 21, 1995, and 
signed in Paris on December 14, 1995 (here- 
inafter the “Peace Agreement”). The sanc- 
tions imposed on the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) were ac- 
cordingly suspended prospectively, effective 
January 16, 1996. Sanctions imposed on the 
Bosnian Serb forces and authorities and on 
the territory that they control within Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were subsequently sus- 
pended prospectively, effective May 10, 
1996, also in conformity with the Peace 
Agreement and the Resolution. 

Sanctions against both the Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) 
and the Bosnian Serbs were subsequently 
terminated by United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 1074 of October 1, 1996. 
This termination, however, did not end the 
requirement of the Resolution that blocked 
those funds and assets that are subject to 
claims and encumbrances until unblocked in 
accordance with applicable law. 

Until the status of all remaining blocked 
property is resolved, the Peace Agreement 
implemented, and the terms of the Resolu- 
tion met, this situation continues to pose a 
continuing unusual and extraordinary threat 
to the national security, foreign policy inter- 
ests, and the economy of the United States. 
For these reasons, I have determined that 
it is necessary to maintain in force these 
emergency authorities beyond May 30, 2000. 

On June 9, 1998, I issued Executive Order 
13088, “Blocking Property of the Govern- 
ments of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
(Serbia and Montenegro), the Republic of 

Serbia, and the Republic of Montenegro, and 
Prohibiting New Investment in the Republic 
of Serbia in Response to the Situation in 
Kosovo.” Despite months of preparatory con- 
sultations and negotiations, representatives 
of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro) in March 1999, completely 
blocked agreement on an internationally 
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backed proposal for a political solution to the 
Kosovo crisis. Yugoslav forces reinforced po- 
sitions in the province during the March ne- 
gotiation and, as negotiations failed, intensi- 
fied the ethnic cleansing of Albanians from 
Kosovo. Yugoslav security and paramilitary 
forces thereby created a humanitarian crisis 
in which approximately half of Kosovo’s pop- 
ulation of 2 million had been displaced from 
the province and an unknown but apparently 
large portion of the remaining population 
had been displaced within Kosovo by mid- 
April. 

On April 30, 1999; I issued Executive 
Order 13121, “Blocking Property of the Gov- 
ernments of the Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia (Serbia and Montenegro), the Republic 
of Serbia, and the Republic of Montenegro, 
and Prohibiting Trade Transactions Involving 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montene gro) in Response to the Situa- 
tion in Kosovo.” Executive Order 13121 re- 
vises and supplements Executive Order 
13088 to expand the blocking regime by re- 
voking an exemption for certain financial 
transactions provided in Executive Order 
13088; to impose a general ban on all U.S. 
exports and reexports to and imports from 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro) (the “FRY (S&M)”) or the 
Governments of the FRY (S&M), the Repub- 
lic of Serbia, or the Republic of Montenegro; 
and to prohibit any transaction or dealing by 
a U.S. person related to trade with or to the 
FRY (S&M) or the Governments of the FRY 
(S&M), the Republic of Serbia, or the Re- 
public of Montenegro. In addition, Executive 
Order 13121 directs that special consider- 
ation be given to Montenegro and the hu- 
manitarian needs of refugees from Kosovo 
and other civilians within the FRY (S&M) 
in the implementation of the Order. Finally, 
Executive Order 13121 also supplements Ex- 
ecutive Order 13088 to direct that the com- 
mercial sales of agricultural commodities and 
products, medicine, and medical equipment 
for civilian end-use in the FRY (S&M) be 
authorized subject to appropriate safeguards 
to prevent diversion to military, paramilitary, 
or political use by the Governments of the 
FRY (S&M), the Republic of Serbia, or the 
Republic of Montenegro. 


This situation continues to pose a con- 
tinuing unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security, foreign policy interests, 
and the economy of the United States. For 
these reasons, I have determined that it is 
necessary to maintain in force these emer- 
gency authorities beyond June 9, 2000. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 25, 2000. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the 
National Emergency With Respect to 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
(Serbia and Montenegro), the 
Bosnian Serbs, and Kosovo 

May 25, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 401(c) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c), 
and section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c), I transmit herewith a 6- 
month periodic report on the national emer- 
gency with respect to the Yugoslavia (Serbia 
and Montenegro) emergency declared in 
Executive Order 12808 on May 30, 1992, and 
with respect to the Kosovo emergency de- 
clared in Executive Order 13088 on June 9, 
1998. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 25, 2000. 


Remarks at an Asian Pacific 
American Institute for Congressional 
Studies Dinner 


May 25, 2000 


Thank you very much. Good evening, la- 
dies and gentlemen. We had a wonderful day 
today at the White House. For all of you who 
were there, I thank you for coming. I thank 
my good friend Norm Mineta. He thought 
he had retired from public life when he left 
the Congress, and he found that there is life 
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after politics, but there’s no life without poli- 
tics. [Laughter] I got him back in, and I thank 
him for that. 

I also want to thank the Members of the 
United States House who are here. I have 
no glasses and this list—{laughter|—so I’m 
going to show my age here. But the chair 
of the APA Caucus, Bob Underwood; Lane 
Evans, Shelley Berkley, Julian Dixon, Donna 
Christensen Green, and Phil Crane, thank 
you all for being here. I'd also like to ac- 
knowledge one Member of Congress who is 
not here, who led our efforts on China 
PNTR, Bob Matsui. I thank him as well for 
what he did. Thank you all. 

I want to thank our Assistant Attorney 
General for Civil Rights, Bill Lann Lee, who 
is here. I had a lot of fun today with Dolly 
Gee. I think she’s still here; she’s not on her 
honeymoon yet. Thank you very much for 
being here. And I want to thank all the peo- 
ple at the White House, but especially Laura 
Efurd, in my Office of Public Liaison. The 
Director of our office, Mary Beth Cahill, 
came over here with me tonight, and we were 
laughing that—you may know, I had to go 
to a memorial service for a young friend of 
mine today in Rhode Island. That’s why I'm 
a little late. And when I leave you, I’m going 
to the Sons of Italy dinner. [Laughter] So 
I said to Mary Beth, “Here we are, two Irish 
going to the Asian-Pacific dinner and the 
Sons of Italy dinner. Is this a great country 
or what?” [Laughter] 

Let me begin by just saying a heartfelt 
thank you to the members of the Asian 
American Pacific Institute for the support 
you have given to the efforts that Vice Presi- 
dent Gore and I have made over these last 
7% years. It’s meant more than you can pos- 
sible know. I was here 5 years ago, as Norm 
said, when you launched the institute. You've 
come a long way since then. You have em- 
bodied the wisdom of the Chinese proverb 
that a journey of a thousand miles begins 
with a single step. And you have taken a lot 
of steps in the last 5 years. 

You've gotten more Asian-Pacific Ameri- 
cans interested, informed, and involved in 
the political process. You've had an impact 
on a lot of vital issues. You've helped to form 
more unity among the great diversity of the 
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Asian-Pacific the United 
States. 

When I was here in ’95, I said, if we only 
understand what an incredible resource our 
people are, we can have more opportunities 
than any other country. I still believe that. 
I think no nation is so well positioned for 
this new century, for a global economy, and 
an increasingly globalized society, as the 
United States, if we are prepared to make 
the most of our diverse talents, our heritage, 
our contacts, what we know, what we feel, 
what we understand. 

The first Japanese immigrants came here 
in 1843. Their spirit helped to build this 
country. The people who came to build the 
transcontinental railroad, over 130 years ago, 
and are still throughout the Mississippi Delta 
and my home region, helped to build this 
country. The people who a to put the 
first Asian-American in Congress in 1957 
helped to build this country. And so have 
all of you. 

Now there are more than 9 million Ameri- 
cans who trace their roots to Asia and the 
islands of the Pacific, more than 25 nationali- 
ties, more than 75 languages, hundreds of 
different ethnic groups, all with a long, rich 
legacy of working hard and overcoming ob- 
stacles to pursue the American dream. You 
have greatly enriched the quality and the 
character of the United States, and for that 
I am profoundly grateful. 

You have strengthened our common val- 
ues of family, faith, and work, and our com- 
mon vision of a better future for our children. 
For 7'4 years, I have tried to reinforce those 
values and advance that future. I am grateful 
that we are in the longest economic expan- 
sion in history, with the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 30 years—32 years now—with 
the lowest female unemployment rate in 40 
years, the lowest African-American and His- 
panic unemployment rates ever recorded, a 
20-year low in poverty, over a 10 percent 
drop in poverty among Asian-Pacific Ameri- 
cans alone. . 

Last year the SBA approved loans to the 
Asian-Pacific community in America exceed- 
ing $2 billion, more than 3% times the 
amount approved in the year before I took 
office. I have tried to make sure that we 
would go forward together. 


community in 
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I’m grateful that our social fabric is on the 
mend, something of immense concern to all 
of you—crime at a 25-year low; teen births 
down 7 years in a row; adoptions up 30 per- 
cent; welfare rolls cut in half, to their lowest 
level since 1968; expanded Head Start; 90 
percent of our kids immunized against seri- 
ous diseases for the first time in our history; 
21 million people took advantage of the fam- 
ily and medical leave law; 5 million families 
benefited by the HOPE scholarships to send 
their kids to college; 150,000 young Ameri- 
cans, many of them Asian-Pacific Americans, 
have served’ their communities in 
AmeriCorps. I am grateful for all of that. 

Our country, I believe, is moving to de- 
velop a national security strategy for the 21st 
century which keeps a strong defense but re- 
lies on cooperation wherever possible. And 
I do believe that far more important than 
the obvious economic benefits, it is the 
chance to have a more secure future. That 
was the most important reason for the House 
of Representatives adopting the permanent 
normal trade relations with China yesterday, 
and I’m very, very grateful to them for doing 
that. 

Now, having said that, you may have no- 
ticed that this is an election year. [Laughter] 
Since it’s the first time I haven’t been on 
the ballot in 26 years, I’ve hardly noticed it 
at all, but—{laughter|—I understand. Most 
days I’m okay about it. And so I want to ask 
you to do something that comes naturally to 
you, whether you're Democrats or Repub- 
licans or independents. I want to urge you 
to use this year to mobilize your communities 
and those beyond your communities to have 
the right approach. Because the great ques- 
tion here is what are we going to do with 
our prosperity? What are we going to do with 
our increasing social harmony? What are we 
going to do with our relative security in a 
still dangerous world? How are we going to 
make the most of a moment that truly is un- 
precedented in the lives of all of us in this 
room? 

And maybe it’s never happened to you, but 
at least I can speak for the Irish. Everyone 
I know over 30 has made a mistake in his 
or her personal or professional life, not be- 
cause things were going so poorly but be- 
cause things were going so well. Sometimes 
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when things are going well, you break your 
concentration. You think there are no con- 
sequences to taking the momentary benefit 
instead of the long-term look. 

And I have decided that I will try to devote 
myself this year to getting the American peo- 
ple to take the long view, to say, “What are 
we going to do with this magic moment?” 
And I think we ought to say, “Okay, we can 
do things now we couldn’t do 7 or 8 years 
ago,” when I was preoccupied, overwhelm- 
ingly, with trying to turn the country around 
and get people together and go beyond the 
divisive politics that had paralyzed us into a 
rhetoric in Washington that I sort of charac- 
terized as “I’ve got an idea. You've got an 
idea. Let’s fight.” [Laughter] And we're try- 
ing to move beyond that. 

And that’s how we balanced the budget 
and produced this surplus. When I leave of- 
fice, we will have paid off about $360 billion 
of our national debt. I confess even I didn’t 
think we could do that in 1992. If I had gone 
before the people in "92 and said, “Vote for 
me, and when I leave office, we'll have 3 
years of paying down the debt,” you would 
have said, “He seems like a nice young man, 
but he’s a little touched. We’d better send 
him home.” [Laughter] 

So I ask you to think of that. What are 
those big questions? Well, first of all, in spite 
of our growing prosperity, there are still peo- 
ple in places untouched by it. And we ought 
to take this opportunity to give them a chance 
to be a part of the American dream. Just for 
example: almost half of all Cambodian- 
Americans, two out of three Hmong-Ameri- 
cans still live in poverty. Over half of the 
South-Asian-Americans have earned a bach- 
elor’s degree, far above the 37 percent na- 
tional average. But less than 6 percent of 
Cambodian- and Laotian-Americans have 
completed college in an age in which getting 
a world-class education is a prerequisite to 
full participation in the global economy. 

We can’t rest until ev ery community, every 
family, every individual has a chance to be 
a part of this magnificent opportunity that 
so many of you have worked so hard to cre- 
ate. That’s why I signed that Executive order 
establishing the Advisory Commission. The 
Commission will work on ways to get the in- 
formation we need to make the decisions that 
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ought to be made to help the discreet groups 
of Asian-Pacific Americans that are still not 
fully participating. They will help us to lower 
the cultural and linguistic and other barriers 
to health and social services. But we have 
to do more. 

Just this week we had what I think is a 
truly historic meeting in the White House 
that was, understandably, sort of overlooked 
in the great amount of attention given to the 
China vote. But the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and more than a dozen 
Members of Congress equally divided 
both parties came together in the White 
House, and we said, “Look, we're trying open 
new markets abroad, but we have to create 
new markets at home. And we want to give 
people the same incentives to invest in poor 
areas of America and in the people of Amer- 
ica that aren't fully participating we now give 
people to invest in poor areas throughout the 
world.” It’s an historic moment. And if we 
pass this legislation—and I believe we will— 
it could be the most significant antipoverty 
initiative in a generation. I hope all of you 
will support it, without regard to your party. 

What are some of the other big questions? 
I won't go through the answers or what | 
think are the answers. The important thing 
is, you have to decide what you think the 
answers are. How are we going to guarantee 
every child a world-class education and make 
sure everybody can go to college? How are 
we going to make sure that people who work 
for a living don’t raise their children in pov- 
erty? The child poverty rate in America is 
still about 18 percent, as wealthy as we are. 
How are we going to help people to balance 
work and family—something that many 
Asian-Americans have been brilliant at, but 
it’s not easy. 

How are we going to make sure that, in 
this new and difficult world, we continue to 
be a force for peace and reconciliation, and 
help other people resolve their racial and 
ethnic and religious conflicts that are leading 
to so much turmoil and could disrupt our 
future? What are our obligations to people 
in the poorest parts of the world that are 
being plagued by AIDS, malaria, and TB, and 
other problems? All the children that are 
dying out there every day just because they 
don’t have access to safe water. If we do 
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something about that, won't that strengthen 
our security and make us more prosperous 
in the years ahead, because other people can 
raise their children in a good environment? 

And how are we going to build one Amer- 
ica here at home, after we make our country 
the safest big country in the world? What 
are we going to do about the aging of Amer- 
ica, when two-thirds of our people will be 
working, but one-third will be retired—our 
adults? Well, maybe more older people will 
work. We lifted the earnings limit on Social 
Security, almost unanimously. It was a very 
good thing to do. But unless you young peo- 
ple dramatically increase your birth rates or 
we dramatically increase immigration when 
all us baby boomers retire, we have to ask 
ourselves, how can we preserve the integrity 
of Social Security and Medicare—and, | 
think, add a prescription drug benefit for the 
seniors—in ways that don’t burden their abil- 
ity to raise our children, or our children’s 
ability to raise our grandchildren? How can 
we do that? 

And to me, most important of all, still by 
far, is how can we build one America? How 
can we tear down the remaining barriers be- 
tween us rooted in our differences? 

I have never believed that we should try 
to homogenize America. I think we're be- 
coming more interesting every day. You obvi- 
ously agree by the reaction you had when 
I told you I was going to the Sons of Italy 
dinner later. [Laughter] The trick is to re- 
spect our diversity, to go beyond it, to cele- 
brate our diversity, to actually think it’s a 
great thing and have fun with it, but to recog- 
nize that the reason we can enjoy it is be- 
cause our common humanity and our com- 
mon respect for the values of our Constitu- 
tion are even more important than our diver- 
sity. That’s the trick. 

And the first thing we've got to do is make 
sure everybody has the chance to participate. 
That’s why we've got 70 Asian-Pacific Ameri- 
cans in the administration. That's why I nom- 
inated Bill Lann Lee. And | still hope the 
Senate will have a blast of enlightenment and 
confirm him. I keep working on that. Before 
I took office, it had been 14 years since an 
Asian-Pacific American had been nominated 
for a Federal judgeship. We have appointed 


five so far. 
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Yesterday the Senate—I want to thank 
them—lI've given them such grief because 
they've been so slow confirming my appoint- 
ments, but yesterday they did confirm 16 
judges. So I thank Senator Lott and the Sen- 
ate for doing that, and I hope it is the begin- 
ning of a trend. And I hope that trend will 
include Dolly Gee from California. 

I think we should adopt hate crimes legis- 
lation. I think we ought to pass—I think we 
ought to pass the “Employment Non-Dis- 
crimination Act.” I think that people—I think 
that every school in this country should have 
programs which bring different people to- 
gether. And if the student body is not diverse, 
they ought to bring people in from outside 
to talk, to ask questions, to understand what 
it is about all these myriad people that make 
up America that are different and what it is 
we have in common. I think this is pro- 
foundly important. 

And so I will just leave you with this. I’ve 
had a great time. You’ve been good to me. 





I'm not done. We're going to get a lot of 


things done in the next 7 months. But you, 
through this organization and other efforts, 


have been brought into the mainstream of 


American public debate. You unite people 
across all kinds of ethnic and cultural lines 
and religious lines because of your common 
Asian-Pacific heritage—also, different philo- 
sophical and political lines. But true to your 
values, you can have a pivotal effect in getting 
America to take this millennial year to ask 
and answer the question, what will we do 
with this moment of good fortune? 

You know, nothing lasts forever. And that 
keeps us going through the bad times, know- 
ing that nothing lasts forever. But in good 
times, it means we must be careful, vigilant. 
We must nurture and be grateful for these 
opportunities and make the most of them. 

So I ask you to think about that. If I were 
to receive a vision from heaven tonight that 
I was going to pass from this Earth tomorrow, 
and, I could have one wish, and God said, 
“Now, I’m not a genie, you don’t get three 
wishes. I'll just give you one.” I would wish 
for us to be one America, genuinely one 
America, because we've got hundreds of sto- 
ries in this room that illustrate there is noth- 
ing that we cannot achieve if we're given a 
chance, a fair chance, and if we understand 
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that everybody matters, everybody has got a 
role to play, and we all do better when we 
help each other. It’s a simple little formula 
in the digital age, but it will carry us right 
where we need to go. And you can make sure 
it happens. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:20 p.m. at the 
Capitol Hilton. In his remarks, he referred to 
former Representative Norman Y. Mineta, chair- 
man, Asian Pacific American Institute for Con- 
gressional Studies; Virgin Islands Delegate Donna 
M.C. Christensen; and Dolly M. Gee, nominee 
for U.S. District Judge for the Central District 
of California. The President also referred to APA, 
the Asian Pacific American Caucus. 


Remarks at the Sons of Italy 
Foundation Dinner 


May 25, 2000 


Welk, thank you for the warm welcome. 
I am delighted to be here. I’m sorry to be 
late. I got here in time to see Mario 
Andretti’s film, or at least to hear it. And I 
want to begin by congratulating Mario 
Andretti and Connie Stevens on their award 
and congratulating you on honoring them. 

I was, today—the reason I had to be a little 
late tonight is, I'd been forced to go to Rhode 
Island. I had to go to a memorial service 
today for a friend of mine. And then when 
I came back, I stopped by the Asian-Pacific 
American dinner tonight. And I brought 
Mary Beth Cahill, my Director of Public Li- 
aison. Now, she’s Irish. I’m Irish. We went 
to the Asian-Pacific dinner, and then we 
came to the Sons of Italy dinner. Is this a 
great country, or what? [Laughter] 

I want to thank all the Members of Con- 
gress who are here: Michael Capuano, Rosa 
DeLauro, Peter DeFazio, Nick Lampson, 
Dave Weldon. And I know John LaFalce was 
here, and since he’s from New York, I think 





‘T'll mention him anyway. [Laughter] 


I want to—I see Ambassador Salleo back 
there. Thank you, sir, for representing your 
country so well. And our U.S. Ambassador 
to Hungary has come all the way back, Peter 
Tufo, thank you. Thank you, Paul Polo. 
Thank you, Phil Piccigallo. Thank you, Phil 
Boncore. 
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And I'd also like to recognize one of my 
heroes, since I’m a baseball nut, Tommy 
Lasorta, and Vic Damone. And Vince 
Panvini, the Sheet Metal Workers’ president, 
thank you. 

You know, I do a lot of these dinners. And 
I never come so late, but normally by this 
hour, people are beginning to flag. But you 
look pretty lively to me tonight. [Laughter] 
And I don’t think it’s me. I think, the es- 
presso, maybe. [Laughter] 

I am going to follow tonight the admoni- 
tion of one of the greatest of all Italians, Cic- 
ero, who was a pretty fair speaker. He said 
this: “Brevity is the best recommendation of 
a speech.” So I agree with that, except when 
it comes to the State of the Union. |Laugh- 
ter) And Cicero never had to give one of 
those, so I forgive him. 

Let me begin by saying that obviously this 
is the last one of these dinners I will attend 
as President. Many of you have helped me 
and the Vice President and our administra- 
tion family over 72 years, especially when 
it comes to advancing the cause of education. 
I thank you for what you do for the young 
people every year, and I hope to meet your 
young honorees tonight, which you've given 
the scholarships to. And I thank you very 
much for what you've done for us over these 
last 7 years. 

I'd also like to say how profoundly in- 
debted I am to the host of Italian-Americans 
who have served in this administration: 
today, my Chief of Staff is John Podesta, the 
second Italian-American chief of staff I have 
had; my Deputy Chief of Staff, Steve 
Ricchetti; the Counselor to the Chief of Staff, 
Karen Tramontano; my Director of Commu- 
nications, Loretta Ucelli; my Deputy Press 
Secretary, Jennifer Palmieri; and that’s just 
the beginning. 1 used to joke with them that 
someday, someone would file an affirmative 
action suit against me for having too many 
Italians in the administration. [Laughter] But 
I'm very glad also to have Secretary Andrew 
Cuomo, who’s done a terrific job, and I want 
to thank him. 

I want to also thank the Italian-American 
community for the contributions that so 
many millions have made to the progress of 
America these last 7% years—to the eco- 
nomic progress, the social progress, bringing 
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the values of immigrants, of hard work, faith, 
and family, to the forefront of America and 
bringing us together. 

And I want to make basically just two 
points, very briefly, that I think are consistent 
with what the Sons of Italy have done for 
90 years now and more. First of all, you may 
have noticed that this is an election year. It’s 
the first time in 26 years I haven’t been on 
the ballot, so I haven’t paid much attention 
to it—{laughter|—but I’m told that this is 
an election year. Most of the time, I’m okay 
about not being on the ballot. 

But what I want to say to you is this: I've 
done everything I know to do to help our 
country deal with the challenges that have 
faced us at the end of the 20th century and 
the beginning of the 21st. We are now in 
a once-in-a-lifetime position, in terms of the 
strength of our economy, in terms of the 
strengthening of our social fabric, in terms 
of our security position in the world, and | 
believe the great question in this millennial 
year is, what are we going to do with this 
good fortune? 

And those of you, at least in this audience, 
who are over 30 can all remember at least 
one time in your lives when you made a mis- 
take—a personal mistake or a professional or 
a business mistake or, if you're in politics, 
a political mistake, not because things were 
going so poorly but because things were 
going so well, you thought there were no con- 
sequences to a lapse in judgment, to taking 
the immediate path rather than the long 
view. 

The whole history of Italian-Americans is 
the history of people who overcame obsta- 
cles, strengthened their families, made sac- 
rifices today for the benefit of tomorrow. And 
what I hope and pray for Americans, without 
regard to whether they're Democrats or Re- 
publicans or independents, is that we will 
take advantage of this precious opportunity. 
We have to ask ourselves, what are we going 
to do with this good fortune to build the fu- 
ture of our dreams for our children and our 
grandchildren? How are we going to meet 
the big challenges still out there? What about 
the people in places who have been left be- 
hind by this prosperity? 
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A couple of days ago we had what is, to 
me, one of my most moving days as Presi- 
dent, when we had a large number of Mem- 
bers of Congress, including a couple who are 
in this room tonight, join the Speaker of the 
House and me to announce that we had 
reached a bipartisan agreement that I hope 
will pass the House and the Senate unani- 
mously to give investors, like some of you 
in this room, the same tax incentives and 
other incentives to invest in poor neighbor- 
hoods in urban and rural America and our 
Native American reservations we give you to 
invest in poor areas overseas and around the 
world. That’s a big issue. 

What are we going to do to make sure all 
of our children have world-class educations, 
and they can all go on to college? What are 
we going to do to reward work and help peo- 
ple balance work and family, the most impor- 
tant question many people face? 

How will we manage the aging of Amer- 
ica? What’s going to happen to Social Secu- 
rity? What’s going to happen to Medicare? 
What about the families that are taking care 
of their parents in long-term care? How are 
they going to deal with that? 

The average life expectancy of anybody 
that lives to be 65 today in America is 82, 
and it will soon be a lot higher. When we 
get the full decoding of the human genome 
sometime later this year, it will spark the 
most amazing revolution in the biological 
sciences we have ever seen. And I wouldn't 
be surprised if there are young people in this 
audience today who will have children over 
the next 20 years who literally will be able 
to look forward to a life expectancy of about 
100 years. 

Now, that is a high-class problem. But it 
means we have to do more to prepare the 
way. We've got to give seniors prescription 
drugs so they can live healthier and better 
as well as longer. We've got to deal with this. 
If a family’s going to take care of a loved 
one, an elderly or disabled loved one, we've 
got to help them do that. They ought to have 
some sort of tax break to do that. 

I think these things are very important. 
But they're big questions, and they don’t 
have any simple partisan answers. They're 
people issues. 
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How are we going to deal with the new 
security challenges from terrorists and rogue 
states and narcotraffickers? Someone told me 
the Ambassador from Colombia is here to- 
night. The next big national security chal- 
lenge we have is getting the Congress to pass 
America’s share of helping to save the oldest 
democracy in Latin America, in Colombia, 
and I hope all of you will support that. We 
have got to prove that a free system of free 
people can defeat narcotraffickers and civil 
war and terrorists. We've got to prove that. 

But to me, the most important thing of 
all is, as we become more and more a nation 
of immigrants, how shall we remain one 
America? How will we celebrate our diver- 
sity? I don’t believe in tolerating difference. 
I think it should be celebrated and enjoyed. 
This is a more interesting country, don’t you 
think? That it’s growing more diverse? 

You know, when I was over—at the Asian 
dinner tonight, there are people from at least 
25 different national groups, speaking over 
75 different native languages, from hundreds 
of different ethnic groups, just in the Asian- 
American community alone. Across the river 
here in Alexandria, there is one school dis- 
trict that has children in it whose parents 
speak over 180 languages as their first lan- 
guage. 

Now, in a global. economy and an increas- 
ingly global society, this is a godsend. But 
we don’t have time anymore, or the luxury, 
for people to endure some of the prejudice 
and discrimination that the Italians and the 
Irish went through when they came here; 
that the Japanese felt when they were put 
in the internment camps in World War: II; 
that we still see in the hate crimes around 
this country. 

So I hope } you will help us to support the 
hate crimes legislation, the “Employment 
Non-Discrimination Act,” and even more im- 
portant, genuine efforts in every community 
and every school to expose our children to 
all the differences that make_up America 
today, to let them appreciate them and re- 
spect them and celebrate them and recognize 
that the only way we're ever going to hold 
our ship of state together is to find that in- 
credible balance between loving our ethnic 
diversity and understanding that our com- 
mon humanity is even more important. 
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It’s probably too late in the evening for 
such heavy stuff, but this is my last shot, and 
I thought I'd take it. [Laughter] 

Again let me say, I thank you. I’ve had 
a wonderful time. The country’s in good 
shape. You have to decide what to do with 
it. 

You want to be able to tell your children 
and your grandchildren that when the cen- 
tury turned and when we started a new mil- 
lennium, America was not just in good shape 
but you made the most of it, that we were 
a good friend and a good neighbor to the 
rest of the world and that we built a new 
future for all our people. That’s what you 
want to be able to say. 

And so whatever your litical back- 
ground, whatever your aieieaaiie, be 
Italian this election year. Think about family. 
Think about work. Think about the future. 
Think about your grandchildren. And give it 
all you've got. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:20 p.m. in the 
Great Hall at the National Building Museum. In 
his remarks, he referred to former professional 
race car driver Mario Andretti; entertainers 
Connie Stevens and Vic Damone; Ferdinando 
Salleo, Italian Ambassador to the United States; 
Luiz Alberto Moreno, Colombian Ambassador to 
the United States; Paul S. Polo, president, Sons 
of Italy Foundation; Philip R. Piccigallo, national 
executive director, and Philip R. Boncore, national 
first vice president, Order Sons of Italy in Amer- 
ica; and former Los Angeles Dodgers manager 
Tommy Lasorta. 


Remarks Announcing the Coral Reef 
and Marine Protected Areas 
Initiatives at Assateague Island, 
Maryland 

May 26, 2000 


Thank you very much. Well, first, I want 
to thank all of our previous speakers. As so 
often happens when I get up to speak, what 
needs to be said has already been said. 

Thank you, Carolyn Cummins, for your 
kind words and for your years and years of 
leadership, for Assateague Island and for 
these beaches. I want to thank the park su- 
perintendent, Marc Koenings. This is his last 
week here, because he has just gotten a new 
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assignment at the Gateway National Recre- 
ation Area in New York Harbor, a place I’ve 
ee a little more interested in, in the last 
ew months. [Laughter] So he’s got a very 
good assignment, and I wish him well. 

I want to thank Sylvia Earle, the explorer- 
in-residence at National Geographic and, in 
a way, an explorer in residence for the Amer- 
ican citizens, as you just heard. I want to 
thank also the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administrator Jim Baker and Deputy 
Secretary of the Interior David Haynes, who 
are here. 

And I'd also like to recognize the elected 
officials, particularly the Maryland delegation 
from the United States Congress, who have 
been just terrific on these environmental 
issues: Senator Barbara Mikulski. Thank you, 
Senator. She came dressed to spend the day 
here. I hope she does. [Laughter] I want to 
thank Senator Paul Sarbanes for being here. 
When I came up, he said, “You know, this 
is my part of Maryland. And my mother is 
here, and she is celebrating her 92d birthday 
today.” So welcome to Mrs. Sarbanes, we’re 
glad to see you. Thank you. Give her a hand. 
That’s great. [Applause] She’s also got the 
coolest sunglasses of anybody here, I might 
add. [Laughter] 

I'd like to thank Representatives Wayne 
Gilchrest, to my left, and Ben Cardin to my 
right for being here. And Id like to recognize 
a guest from all the way across the country, 
Representative Sam Farr from northern Cali- 
fornia. He represents the district where 
Monterey Bay is, where we had our oceans 
conference 2 years ago, and he’s a great 
friend of the environment. Thank you, Sam 
Farr, for being here. 

I'd also like to thank the mayors, the coun- 
cil members, the State legislators who met 
me here. And I'd like to recognize Carl Zim- 
merman, the chief of research management 
of the Assateague National Island Seashore, 
for your work. Thank you all for being here. 

Well, I came down here today to get ahead 
of the Memorial Day rush. [Laughter] And 
I didn’t want all of you who wanted to sit 
here to be lost in the stampede of fun-seek- 
ers. But I thank you for coming. We all know 
that this weekend marks the opening of the 
summer beach season, and by the millions, 
Americans will flock to our coastlines. 
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Beachlines and coastlines are now our num- 
ber one tourist destination. 

Our oceans, however, are far more than 
a playground. They have a central effect on 
the weather, on our climate system. Through 
fishing, tourism, and other industries, ocean 
resources 
every six jobs in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Coral reefs and coastal waters are a store- 
house of biodiversity. Think about what chil- 
dren here—and we have some children here 
from Bennett Middle School I met on the 
way down. And just think about what they 
see and learn about the timeless movement 
of the dunes, about the complex life of a 
coastal marsh—horseshoe crabs, living fossils 
whose blood provides us a vital antibacterial 
agent. And I learned today that 5,000 years 
ago, this island was several miles out in the 
ocean, brought back closer to shore by the 
rising of the sea level, something which is 
okay in small doses but could be very trou- 
bling for us if we don’t deal with the proble m 
of climate change, global warming, the melt- 
ing of the icecaps, and the alarming level at 
which ocean levels could rise. 

Even though they cover—yes, you can clap 
for that. [Applause] You have to forgive me. 








When I give these kinds of talks, I veer off 


the script a little bit. Oceans cover more than 
70 percent of the Earth’s surface. They are 
immensely powerful, as anybody who has 
ever been caught in an undertow can tell you. 
But they are also very, very fragile. Poisonous 
runoff from the Mississippi River alone has 
created a dead zone in the Gulf of Mexico 
that is as large as the State of New Jersey. 

Here in Maryland, runoff threatens fish 
and crabs in the Che ssapeake Bay. Globally, 


already, people have destroyed 10 percent of 


the world’s coral reefs. Another 20 percent 
are in grave peril. 

I saw the changes when I went snorkeling 
5 years ago off the Great Barrier Reefs in 
Australia. And I read just last week, of the 
challenges now presented, the second largest 


barrier reefs in the world, off the coast of 


Belize. Global warming, as I said, is helping 
to raise the ocean temperatures to record 
highs, changing weather patterns, killing 
coral reefs, driving species from their habitat. 

When I was with Sam Farr 2 years ago 
in Monterey Bay, I went out into the bay 


listen to this—support one out of 
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with some young researchers from the Stan- 
ford center that’s there. And they pointed 
out some small ocean organisms that just 50 


years ago were 20 miles to the south. Minus- 


cule organisms that move that far in 50 years. 

Over the last 7 years, we've tried to change 
as much of this as we could, protecting mil- 
lions of acres of forests and open space, 
showing we can clean up our environment 
and grow the economy at the same time. But 
we need to do more with our seas and our 
coasts. The old idea that we can only grow 
by putting more pollution into our lakes and 
rivers and oceans must finally be put to rest. 
Indeed, it is now clear that we can grow our 
economy faster over the long run by improv- 
ing our environment, and it’s really not 
enough for us just to try to keep it as it is. 
We have to do better. 

I want to say, on behalf of Vice President 
Gore, as well as myself, that we are grateful 
for the opportunities we’ve had to do this 
work, grateful for the chance that we had 
to host the Oceans Conference in Monterey 
in 1998, and Hillary and Tipper were there, 
too. We had a wonderful day. Last year, the 
Vice President issued our one-year update, 
and we're going to try to put out a report 
every year. I hope that in successive years 
Presidents will do the same. 

As has been said, we have quadrupled 
funding for national marine sanctuaries. We 
have new funding to rebuild our threatened 
fisheries. We extended a moratorium on off- 
shore oil leases for oil and gas drilling 
through 2012. We've been an international 
leader in efforts to protect whales and other 
endangered species. But we have to do more. 

Today I want to announce two important 
initiatives that I believe will help to ensure 
that our oceans are places of delight and 
learning for generations to come. First, | am 
signing an Executive order to create a na- 
tional system to preserve our coasts, reefs, 
underwater forests, and other treasures, di- 
recting the Commerce and Interior Depart- 
ments to work together to create a network 
of marine protected areas, encompassing 
pristine beaches, mysterious deep- water 
trenches, and every kind of marine habitat. 
This Executive order directs NOAA to 
develop a single framework to manage our 
national network wisely. 
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We intend to establish ecological reserves 
in the most fragile areas to keep them off- 
limits to fishing, drilling, and other damaging 
uses. I’m also directing the EPA to strength- 
en water quality standards all along our coasts 
and anil stronger protections for the most 
vulnerable ocean waters, to reduce pollution 
of beaches, coasts, and oceans. 

Second, I'm announcing today our com- 
mitment to permanently protect coral reefs 
of the northwest Hawaiian Islands. If you've 
ever been there, you know why we should. 
These eight islands are not, all of them, so 
well-known, but they stretch over 1,200 
miles. They shelter more than 60 percent of 
America’s coral reefs. They’re home to plants 
and animals found nowhere else on Earth 
and to highly endangered species, including 
leatherback turtles and monk seals. 

I’m directing the Departments of Interior 
and Commerce to develop in the next 90 
days a comprehensive plan to protect the 
reefs, working with State and regional au- 
thorities and making sure the people of Ha- 
waii also have a voice at the table. It is in 
our national interest to do this, and it should 
not be a partisan issue. On more than one 
occasion, Representative Gilchrest has sup- 
ported our environmental initiatives, and I 
thank you, sir, for that. It should not be a 
Republican or a Democratic issue. 

I sent a budget this year to the Congress 
to provide significant new resources to fight 
climate change and air and water pollution. 
My lands legacy initiative would provide 
record funding to protect our lands and 
coasts. I think the leadership in Congress is 
swimming against the tide, because they've 
proposed a budget that would cut funding 
for critical environmental priorities. A House 
committee has slashed lands legacy by 75 
percent. And once again, the majority is toad. 
ing up the budget bills with anti-environ- 
mental riders that would cripple the new na- 
tional monuments I created earlier this year, 
surrender our public lands to private inter- 
ests, and undermine our efforts to protect 
water resources and combat global warming. 

Already in this year of rather hot election 
rhetoric—you may have noticed there’s an 
election this year—({laughter|—there have 
been commitments to roll back the efforts 
I have taken to create 43 million roadless 
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acres in our national forests. We need to have 
a clear, national, bipartisan consensus at the 
grassroots level, that we don’t need these rid- 
ers, and we do need a national commitment 
to the environment. 

For thousands of years, oceans and beach- 
es have stirred the human imagination. 
Today, ocean depths offer hopes for medi- 
cine and science. They still stir the curious 
child in all of us. I said in my State of the 
Union Address that I thought in the next few 
years, we would not only Tends the human 
genome and find cures for various kinds of 
cancer, Parkinson’s, Alzheimer’s, diabetes; 
we would also find out what’s in the black 
holes in the universe. But we are also going 
to find out what’s in the darkest depths of 
our oceans, and what we find out may save 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

Forty-five years ago Rachel Carson wrote 
from her Maryland home that the sea “keeps 
alive the sense of continuing creation and of 
the relentless drive of life . . . in the sea 
nothing lives to itself . . . the present is 
linked with past and future, and each livin 
thing with all that surrounds it.” If we coul 
all think that about each other and our com- 
munity—that we do not live to ourselves, that 
we are linked to the past and the future, and 
that everything that eeeee requires a due 
consideration for all that surrounds it—then 
America would have its greatest days in the 
new millennium. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. on North 
Ocean Beach. In his remarks, he referred to 
Carolyn Cummins, president, Maryland Coastal 
Bays Program, and Marc Koenings, super- 
intendent, Assateague National Island Seashore. 


Executive Order 13158—Marine 
Protected Areas 


May 26, 2000 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America and in furtherance 
of the purposes of the National Marine Sanc- 
tuaries Act (16 U.S.C. 1431 et seq.), National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 668dd-ee), National Park 
Service Organic Act (16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), 
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National Historic Preservation Act (16 
U.S.C. 470 et seq.), Wilderness Act (16 
U.S.C. 1131 et seg.), Magnuson-Stevens 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1801 et seg.), Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act (16 U.S.C. 1451 ét seq.), Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 1531 
et seq.), Marine Mammal Protection Act (16 
U.S.C. 1362 et seqg.), Clean Water Act of 1977 
(33 U.S.C. 1251 et seg.), National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
4321 et seq.), Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.), and other perti- 
nent statutes, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Purpose. This Executive Order 
will help protect the significant natural and 
cultural resources within the marine environ- 
ment for the benefit of present and future 
generations by strengthening and expanding 
the Nation’s system of marine protected 
areas (MPAs). An expanded and strength- 
ened comprehensive system of marine pro- 
tected areas throughout the marine environ- 
ment would enhance the conservation of our 
Nation’s natural and cultural marine heritage 
and the ecologically and economically sus- 
tainable use of the marine environment for 
future generations. To this end, the purpose 
of this order is to, consistent with domestic 
and international law: (a) strengthen the 
management, protection, and conservation of 
existing marine protected areas and establish 
new or expanded MPAs; (b) develop a sci- 
entifically based, comprehensive national sys- 
tem of MPAs representing diverse U.S. ma- 
rine ecosystems, and the Nation’s natural and 
cultural resources; and .(c) avoid causing 
harm to MPAs through federally conducted, 
approved, or funded activities. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. For the purposes of 
this order: (a) “Marine protected area” 
means any area of the marine environment 
that has been reserved by Federal, State, ter- 
ritorial, tribal, or local laws or regulations to 
provide lasting protection for part or all of 
the natural and cultural resources therein. 

(b) “Marine environment” means those 
areas of coastal and ocean waters, the Great 
Lakes and their connecting waters, and sub- 
merged lands thereunder, over which the 
United States exercises jurisdiction, con- 
sistent with international law. 
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(c) The term “United States” includes the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. 

Sec. 3. MPA Establishment, Protection, 
and Management. Each Federal agency 
whose authorities provide for the establish- 
ment or management of MPAs shall take ap- 
propriate actions to enhance or expand pro- 
tection of existing MPAs and establish or rec- 
ommend, as appropriate, new MPAs. Agen- 
cies implementing this section shall consult 
with the agencies identified in subsection 
4(a) of this order, consistent with existing re- 
quirements. 

Sec. 4. National System of MPAs. (a) To 
the extent permitted by law and subject to 
the availability of appropriations, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of 
the Interior, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of State, 
the United States Agency for International 
Development, the Department of Transpor- 
tation, the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, the National Science Foundation, and 
other pertinent Federal agencies shall de- 
velop a national system of MPAs. They shall 
coordinate and share information, tools, and 
strategies, and provide guidance to enable 
and encourage the use of the following in 
the exercise of each agency's respective au- 
thorities to further enhance and expand pro- 
tection of existing MPAs and to establish or 
recommend new MPAs, as appropriate: 

(1) science-based _ identification ~ and 
prioritization of natural and cultural 
resources for additional protection; 
integrated assessments of ecological 
linkages among MPAs, including eco- 
logical reserves in which consumptive 
uses of resources are prohibited, to 
provide synergistic benefits; 

a biological assessment of the min- 
imum area where consumptive uses 
would be prohibited that is necessary 
to preserve representative habitats in 
different geographic areas of the ma- 
rine environment; 
(4) an assessment of threats and gaps in 
levels of protection currently afforded 
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to natural and cultural resources, as 
appropriate; 

(5) practical, science-based criteria and 
protocols for monitoring and evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of MPAs; 

(6) identification of emerging threats and 
user conflicts affecting MPAs and ap- 
propriate, practical, and equitable 
management solutions, including ef- 
fective enforcement strategies, to 
eliminate or reduce such threats and 
conflicts; 

assessment of the economic effects of 

the preferred management solutions; 

and 
(8) identification of opportunities to im- 
prove linkages with, and technical as- 
sistance to, international marine pro- 
tected area programs. 

(b) In carrying out the requirements of 
section 4 of this order, the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of the Inte- 
rior shall consult with those States that con- 
tain portions of the marine environment, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, tribes, Re- 
gional Fishery Management Councils, and 
other entities, as appropriate, to promote co- 
ordination of Federal, State, territorial, and 
tribal actions to establish and manage MPAs. 

(c) In carrying out the requirements of this 
section, the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of the Interior shall seek the 
expert advice and recommendations of non- 
Federal scientists, resource managers, and 
other interested persons and organizations 
through a Marine Protected Area Federal 
Advisory Committee. The Committee shall 
be established by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

(d) The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall establish and 
jointly manage a website for information on 
MPAs and Federal agency reports required 
by this order. They shall also publish and 
maintain a list of MPAs that meet the defini- 
tion of MPA for the purposes of this order. 

(e) The Department of Commerce’s Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion shall establish a Marine Protected Area 
Center to carry out, in cooperation with the 
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Department of the Interior, the require- 
ments of subsection 4(a) of this order, coordi- 
nate the website established pursuant to sub- 
section 4(d) of this order, and partner with 
governmental and nongovernmental entities 
to conduct necessary research, analysis, and 
exploration. The goal of the MPA Center 
shall be, in cooperation with the Department 
of the Interior, to develop a framework for 
a national system of MPAs, and to provide 
Federal, State, territorial, tribal, and local 
governments with the information, tech- 
nologies, and strategies to support the sys- 
tem. This national system framework and the 
work of the MPA Center is intended to sup- 
port, not interfere with, agencies’ inde- 
pendent exercise of their own existing au- 
thorities. 

(f) To better protect beaches, coasts, and 
the marine environment from pollution, the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), re- 
lying upon existing Clean Water Act authori- 
ties, shall expeditiously propose new science- 
based regulations, as necessary, to ensure ap- 
propriate levels of protection for the marine 
environment. Such regulations may include 
the identification of areas that warrant addi- 
tional pollution protections and the enhance- 
ment of marine water quality standards. The 
EPA shall consult with the Federal agencies 
identified in subsection 4(a) of this order, 
States, territories, tribes, and the public in 
the development of such new regulations. 


Sec. 5. Agency Responsibilities. Each Fed- 
eral agency whose actions affect the natural 
or cultural resources that are protected by 
an MPA shall identify such actions. To the 
extent permitted by law and to the maximum 
extent practicable, each Federal agency, in 
taking such actions, shall avoid harm to the 
natural and cultural resources that are pro- 
tected by an MPA. In implementing this sec- 
tion, each Federal agency shall refer to the 
MPAs identified under subsection 4(d) of 
this order. : 


Sec. 6. Accountability. Each Federal 
agency that is required to take actions under 
this order shall prepare and make public an- 
nually a concise description of actions taken 
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by it in the previous year to implement the 
order, including a description of written com- 
ments by any person or organization stating 
that the agency has not complied with this 
order and a response to such comments by 
the agency. 

Sec. 7. International Law. Federal agen- 
cies taking actions pursuant to this Executive 
Order must act in accordance with inter- 
national law and with Presidential Proclama- 
tion 5928 of December 27, 1988, on the Ter- 
ritorial Sea of the United States of America, 
Presidential Proclamation 5030 of March 10, 
1983, on the Exclusive Economic Zone of 
the United States of America, and Presi- 
dential Proclamation 7219 of September 2, 
1999, on the Contiguous Zone of the United 
States. 

Sec. 8. General. (a) Nothing in this order 
shall be construed as altering existing au- 
thorities regarding the establishment of Fed- 
eral MPAs in areas of the marine environ- 
ment subject to the jurisdiction and control 
of States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, American Samoa, 
Guam, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and Indian tribes. 

(b) This order does not diminish, affect, 
or abrogate Indian treaty rights or United 
States trust responsibilities to Indian tribes. 

(c) This order does not create any right 
or benefit, substantive or procedural, en- 
forceable in law or equity by a party against 
the United States, its agencies, its officers, 
or any person. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 26, 2000. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:14 p.m. May 30, 2000] 


NOTE: This Executive order will be published in 
the Federal Register on May 31. 
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Memorandum on Protection of U.S. 
Coral Reefs in the Northwest 
Hawaiian Islands 


May 26, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Interior, 
the Secretary of Commerce 


Subject: Protection of U.S. Coral Reefs in the 
Northwest Hawaiian Islands 


The world’s coral reefs—our tropical rain 
forests of the water—are in serious decline. 
These important and sensitive areas of bio- 
diversity warrant special protection. While 
the United States has only 3 percent of the 
world’s coral reefs, nearly 70 percent of U.S. 
coral reefs are in the Northwest Hawaiian 
Islands. Many of the Northwest Hawaiian Is- 
land’s coral, fish, and invertebrate species are 
unique, and the area is home to endangered 
Hawaiian monk seals and threatened turtles. 
In 1909, President Theodore Roosevelt set 
aside certain islands and reefs in the North- 
west Hawaiian Islands for the protection of 
sea birds. Today, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service manages this area as the Hawaiian 
Islands National Wildlife Refuge. 

In June 1998, I signed an Executive Order 
for Coral Reef Protection (E.O. 13089), 
which established the Coral Reef Task Force 
and directed all Federal agencies with coral 
reef-related responsibilities to develop a 
strategy for Rae: pre protection. States and 
territories with coral reefs were invited to be 
full partners with the Federal Government 
in preparing an action plan to better protect 
and preserve the Nation’s coral reef eco- 
systems. In March of this year, the Task 
Force issued the National Action Plan to 
Conserve Coral Reefs. The Plan lays out a 
science-based road map to healthy coral reefs 
for future generations, based on two funda- 
mental strategies: promoting understanding 
of coral reef ecosystems by, for example, con- 
ducting comprehensive mapping, assess- 
ment, and monitoring of coral reefs; and re- 
ducing the adverse impacts of human activi- 
ties by, for example, creating an expanded 
and strengthened network of Federal, State, 
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and territorial coral reef Marine Protected 
Areas, reducing the adverse impact of extrac- 
tive uses, and reducing habitat destruction. 

It is time now to take the Coral Reef Task 

Force’s recommendations and implement 
them to ensure the comprehensive protec- 
tion of the coral reef ecosystem of the North- 
west Hawaiian Islands through a coordinated 
effort among the Departments of the Interior 
and Commerce and the State of Hawaii. 

Accordingly, I have determined that it is 

in the best interest of our Nation, and of fu- 
ture generations, to provide strong and last- 
ing protection for the coral reef ecosystem 
of the Northwest Hawaiian Islands, and I am 
directing you to initiate an administrative 
process to ‘that end. Specifically, I direct you, 
working cooperatively with the State of Ha- 
waii and consulting with the Western Pacific 
Fisheries Managpenent Council, to develop 
recommendations within 90 days for a new, 
coordinated management regime to increase 
protection of the ecosystem and provide for 
sustainable use. Further, I direct that your 
recommendations address whether appro- 
priate stewardship for the submerged lands 
and waters of the Northwest Hawaiian Is- 
lands warrants exercise of my authority to ex- 
tend permanent protection to objects of his- 
toric or scientific interest or to protect the 
natural and cultural resources of this impor- 
tant area. 

The recommendations should also: 

e Review the status and adequacy of all 
ongoing efforts to protect the coral reef 
ecosystem, including proposed no-take 
ecological reserves and the ongoing 
work of the Western Pacific Fisheries 
Management Council; 

e To the extent permitted by law, ensure 
that any actions that the Departments 
of the Interior and Commerce author- 
ize, fund, or carry out will not degrade 
the conditions of the coral reef eco- 
systems; 

e Identify any further measures necessary 
to protect cultural and historic re- 
sources and artifacts; 

e Identify any further measures necessary 
for the protection of the ecosystem’s 
threatened and endangered species, in- 
cluding the endangered monk seal, sea 
turtles, and short-tailed albatross; 
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e Establish a framework for scientific re- 
search and exploration; 

e Establish a framework for facilitating 
recreation and tourism in the Northwest 
Hawaiian Islands consistent with the 
protection and sustainable management 
of the ecosystem; 

e Provide for culturally significant uses of 
the Northwest Hawaiian Islands’ marine 
resources by Native Hawaiians; and 

e Address the development of a coopera- 
tive framework, in consultation with the 
State of Hawaii and the Western Pacific 
Fisheries Management Council, to en- 
sure that the goals set forth above will 
be implemented in a cooperative man- 
ner, consistent with existing authorities. 

I also direct that during the 90-day period, 
the Departments shall conduct “visioning” 
sessions, which would provide opportunities 
for public hearing and comment to help 
shape the final recommendations. 

With this new effort, we are taking strides 
to fulfill the goal of the Coral Reef Task 
Force to protect our precious coral reefs for 
the benefit of future generations. 


William J. Clinton 


Note: An original was not available for 
verification of the content of this memorandum. 


Statement on the Upcoming 
Elections in Peru 


May 26, 2000 


I deeply regret the decision by the 
Peruvian electoral authorities to proceed 
with the elections this coming Sunday in 
spite of the well-documented concerns of the 
OAS observer mission. Even a relatively brief 
delay would give the OAS mission an oppor- 
tunity to monitor the electoral process with 
greater confidence. 

As things stand, the OAS mission will not 
monitor Sunday’s vote: I believe that is the 
correct decision under the circumstances. 

Free, fair, and open elections are the foun- 
dation of a democratic society. Without 
them, our relationship with Peru inevitably 


will be affected. 
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We are consulting with our partners in the 
hemisphere and the international community 
to determine appropriate next steps. 


Statement on Federal Compensation 
for Losses Incurred in the Bandelier 
National Monument Fire 

May 26, 2000 


This administration is committed to ensur- 
ing that all those who have been affected by 
the fire that began at Bandelier National ° 
Monument are fully compensated for their 
losses. At this time, we’ are working with the 
New Mexico delegation to craft legislation 
that would govern Federal compensation and 
make available the funds needed to pay for 
this legislation. We are committed to working 
with the Congress to ensure that this matter 
is addressed as promptly as possible. 


Proclamation 7314—To Modify the 
Quantitative Limitations Applicable 
to Imports of Wheat Gluten 

May 26, 2000 


BY the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On May 30, 1998, pursuant to section 
203 of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended 
(the “Trade Act”) (19 U.S.C. 2253), I issued 
Proclamation 7103, which imposed quan- 
titative limitations on certain wheat gluten 
imports provided for in subheadings 
1109.00.10 and 1109.00.90 of the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule of the United States 
(HTS) for a period of 3 years plus 1 day, 
with annual increases in such quota limits of 
6 percent during the second and the third 
year. I exempted imports of wheat gluten 
that is the product of certain countries, in- 
cluding designated beneficiary countries 
under the Generalized System of Pref- 
erences (“GSP countries”), from the applica- 
tion of the quantitative limitations. 

2. On December 1, 1999, the United 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC) issued a report, as required under 
section 204(a)(2) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 


*White House correction. 
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2254(a)(2)), on the results of its monitoring 
of developments with respect to the domestic 
wheat gluten industry. The USITC report 
notes that in the 12-month period prior to 
the imposition of the quota (June 1, 1997- 
May 31, 1998), 440,000 pounds of wheat glu- 
ten entered the United States from Poland. 
During the first quota year (June 1, 1998- 
May 31, 1999), imports from Poland grew 
to 5,004,000 pounds, or more than eleven 
times the amount of the previous year, ac- 
— for 2.9 percent of total U.S. im- 
ports. The USITC report has been provided 
to me (Investigation Number TA-204-2). 
More recent data from the United States 
Customs Service indicate that in the first 10 
months of the second quota year (June 1999- 
March 2000), imports from Poland totaled 
8,965,800 pounds, accounting for 6.9 percent 
of total U.S. imports. 

3. Section 204(b)(1)(A) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2254(b)(1)(A)) authorizes the 
President, after taking into account the re- 
port of the USITC required under section 
204(a)(2) of the Trade Act and seeking advice 
from the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Labor, to reduce, modify, or ter- 
minate an action taken under section 203 of 
the Trade Act when the President deter- 
mines that changed economic circumstances 
so warrant. 

4. After taking into account the informa- 
tion provided in the USITC’s report, and 
after receiving advice from the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, I 
have determined, on the basis that increased 
imports of wheat gluten the product of Po- 
land have impaired the effectiveness of the 
action I tose, wore in 1998 under section 
203 of the Trade Act, that changed economic 
circumstances warrant a midline in the 
action. Accordingly, I have decided to in- 
clude in the action imports of wheat gluten 
the product of Poland, beginning June 1, 
2000. 

5. Pursuant to section 203(g) of the Trade 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(g)), I have further deter- 
mined to provide for the efficient and fair 
administration of the quantitative limitation 
on imports of wheat gluten by allocating on 
a quarterly basis the quantitative limitations 
applicable during the third year of the action. 

6. Pursuant to section 503(b)(2) of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2463(b)(2)), no article 
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shall be eligible for duty-free treatment pro- 
vided under section 501 of the Trade Act if 
that article is subject to an action proclaimed 
under section 203. 

7. Section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) authorizes the President to embody in 
the HTS the substance of the relevant provi- 
sions of that Act, and of other acts affecting 
import treatment, and actions thereunder, 
including the removal, modification, continu- 
ance, or imposition of any rate of duty or 
other import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, 1, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States of America, including but not limited 
to sections 204, 503, and 604 of the Trade 
Act, do proclaim that: 

(1) In order to modify the scope of the 
quantitative limitations applicable to imports 
of wheat gluten under HTS heading 1109, 
and to allocate the quota quantities for the 
third quota year on a quarterly basis, sub- 
chapter III of chapter 99 of the HTS is modi- 
fied as set forth in the Annex to this procla- 
mation. 

(2) Such imported wheat gluten that is the 
product of Poland shall be included within 
the scope of the quantitative limitations dur- 
ing the third quota year, as provided in the 
Annex. 

(3) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are incon- 
sistent with the actions taken in this procla- 
mation are superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 

(4) Effective at the close of June 1, 2002, 
or such other date that is 1 year from the 
close of the action taken under section 203 
of the Trade Act as modified by this procla- 
mation, HTS subheadings 9903.11.08 
through 9903.11.11 and the superior text 
thereto shall be deleted from the HTS. 

(5) Pursuant to section 503(b)(2) of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2463(b)(2)), duty-free 
treatment for certain wheat gluten that is the 
product of beneficiary countries under the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) 
(Title V of the Trade Act, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 2461-2467)), is suspended. 

(6) The modifications to the HTS made 
by this proclamation and the Annex thereto 
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shall be effective with respect to goods en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse for con- 
sumption, on or after 12:01 a.m. EDT June 
1, 2000, and shall continue in effect through 
the close of June 1, 2001, unless such actions 
are earlier expressly modified or terminated. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 p.m., May 30, 2000) 


Note: This proclamation and the attached an- 
nexes will be published in the Federal Register 
on May 31. 


Proclamation 7315—Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day, 2000 
May 26, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For many Americans, Memorial Day has 
come to signify the beginning of summer, the 
opening of the neighborhood pool, and a 
time for picnics and barbecues. In the midst 
of these festivities, however, we can too often 
overlook the holiday’s trae meaning. Memo- 
rial Day was first observed in 1868 in remem- 
brance of those who died in the Civil War; 
since then our Nation has set this day aside 
as a solemn occasion on which to pay tribute 
to all the men and women who have died 
in service to our country. 

Throughout our Nation’s history, brave 
Americans have donned our country’s uni- 
form to defend our freedom and uphold our 
values, often far from home and in the face 
of grave danger. From the battles of the Rev- 
mrs War through the epic struggles of 

World Wars I and II to’today’s peacekeeping 
missions in a world with sophisticated weap- 
ons and terrorist threats, the men and women 
of our Armed Forces have served with skill 
and courage. While the challenges they face 
have changed with each passing year, their 
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devotion to duty and to country has remained 
steadfast. 

For more than a million Americans, that 
devotion cost them their lives but secured 
for us priceless freedom, peace, and security. 
While we should remember these patriots 
every day for the profound contribution they 
have made to our Nation, we should honor 
them with special gratitude on Memorial 
Day. 

This year, to reaffirm the true meaning of 
Memorial Day, we begin a new tradition by 
observing a “National Moment of Remem- 
brance.” I ask all Americans to unite on Me- 
morial Day in acknowledging the service of 
America’s fallen heroes. Let us reflect on the 
profound debt we owe to those brave men 
and women who gave their lives for our Na- 
tion, and let us teach current and future gen- 
erations that our freedom, peace, and pros- 
perity were achieved only through the sac- 
rifice of those who came before them. 

In recognition of those courageous Ameri- 
cans, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved on May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158), has 
requested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe each Memorial Day as a 
day of prayer for permanent peace and desig- 
nating a period on that day when the Amer- 
ican people might unite in prayer. In support 
of the new tradition of a National Moment 
of Remembrance, the Congress has passed 
H.Con.Res. 302 calling on the people of the 
United States to observe a National Moment 
of Remembrance on Memorial Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Memorial Day, May 29, 
2000, as a day of prayer for permanent peace, 
and I designate 3:00 p.m. local time on that 
day as the time to join in prayer and to ob- 
serve the National Moment of Remem- 
brance. I urge the press, radio, television, and 
all other media to participate in this observ- 
ance. 

I also request the Governors of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the appropriate officials of all units 
of government, to direct that the flag be 
flown at half-staff until noon on this Memo- 
rial Day on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels ‘throughout the United States and in 
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all areas under its jurisdiction and control, 
and I request the people of the United States 
to display the flag at half-staff from their 
homes for the customary forenoon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:14 p.m., May 30, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on May 31. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 20 
In the evening, the President traveled to 
Chappaqua, NY. 


May 21 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Hyde Park, NY, and in the evening, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


May 22 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited King Mohammed VI 
of Morocco for a state visit on June 20. 


May 23 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert S. LaRussa to be Under 
Secretary for International Trade at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robin Chandler Duke to be Am- 
bassador to Norway. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Stanley M. Chesley, Barbara W. 
Grossman, and Mel Levine to the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council. 
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May 24 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Donald J. Sutherland to the board 
of trustees of the Barry Goldwater Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in Education Founda- 
tion. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard N. Brown as a member of 
the National Partnership Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Sharon Cassidy as a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Norman L. Christensen, Jr., Paul P. 
Craig, and Richard Parizek as members of 
the Nuclear Waste Technical Review Board. 


May 25 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Providence, RI, and in the evening, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint John E. Hobbie as a member of the 
Arctic Research Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Harriet Zimmerman and Marc 
Leland to be members of the Board of Direc- 
tors for the United States Institute of Peace. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint W. Ron Allen as Commissioner of 
the Pacific Salmon Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Lisa Ross to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for Management and Chief 
Financial Officer. 


May 26 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Assateague, MD, and later, he returned to 
Washington, DC. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 
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Mildred Spiewak Dresselhaus, 
of Massachusetts, to be Director of the Of- 
fice of Science, Department of Energy (new 


position). 


Jayne G. Fawcett, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts De- 
velopment for a term expiring May 19, 2006, 
vice Alfred H. Qoyawayma, term expired. 


Don Harrell, 

of New York, to be a member of the Federal 
Retirement Thrift Investment Board for a 
term expiring September 25, 2002, vice 
Jerome A. Stricker, term expired. 


Withdrawn May 23 


Mildred Spiewak Dresselhaus, 

of Massachusetts, to be Director of the Of- 
fice of Energy Research, vice Martha Anne 
Krebs, which was sent to the Senate on April 
13, 2000. 


Nicholas P. Godici, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents and Trademarks, vice Philip G. 
Hampton II, which was sent to the Senate 
on January 31, 2000. 


Submitted May 25 


Norman C. Bay, 

of New Mexico, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
District of New Mexico for the term of 4 
years, vice John Joseph Kelly, resigned. 


Robin Chandler Duke, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Norway. 


Robert S. LaRussa, 

of Maryland, to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for International Trade, vice David L. 
Aaron, resigned. 


Marc E. Leland, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the U.S. Institute of Peace 
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for a term ve January 19, 2003, vice 
Max M. Kampleman, term expired. 


Stephen M. Orlofsky, 

of New Jersey, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Third Circuit, vice Morton I. Greenberg, 
retiring. 


Donald J. Sutherland, 

of New York, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Barry Goldwater Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in Education Founda- 
tion for a term expiring August 11, 2002 
(reappointment). 


Harriet M. Zimmerman, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the U.S. Institute of Peace for 
a term expiring January 19, 2003 (reappoint- 
ment). 
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Statement by the Press Secretary on Senate 
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Announcement of nomination for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of New Mexico 
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Approved May 18 ° 


H.R. 434 / Public Law 106-200 
Trade and Development Act of 2000 


S. 1744 / Public Law 106-201 

To amend the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 to provide that certain species conserva- 
tion reports shall continue to be required to 
be submitted 


S. 2323 / Public Law 106-202 
Worker Economic Opportunity Act 


Approved May 22 


H.R. 2412 / Public Law 106-203 

To designate the Federal building and 

United States courthouse located at 1300 
. These public laws were not received in time 

for publication in the appropriate issue. 
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South Harrison Street in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, as the “E. Ross Adair Federal Building 
and United States Courthouse” 


Approved May 2: 


S. 2370 / Public Law 106-204 

To designate the Federal building located at 
500 Pearl Street in New York City, New 
York, as the “Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
United States Courthouse” 


Approved May 26 


S.J. Res. 44 / Public Law 106-205 
Supporting the Day of Honor 2000 to honor 
and recognize the service of minority vet- 
erans in the United States Armed Forces 
during World War II 


H.R. 154 / Public Law 106-206 

To allow the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a fee 
system for commercial filming activities on 
Federal land, and for other purposes 


H.R. 371 / Public Law 106-207 
Hmong Veterans’ Naturalization Act of 2000 
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H.R. 834 / Public Law 106-208 
National Historic Preservation Act Amend- 
ments of 2000 


H.R. 1377 / Public Law 106-209 

To designate the facility of the United States 
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H.R. 3707 / Public Law 106-212 
American Institute in Taiwan Facilities En- 
hancement Act 


S. 1836 / Public Law 106-213 

To extend the deadline for commencement 
of construction of a hydroelectric project in 
the State of Alabama 
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